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¥q) I was a fortunate circumstance which 

“| lead the aborigines of our land to 
make a large number of their imple- 
ments of hard imperishable flint. 
Had such a substance as flint been unknown 
in England, or unsuitable for their purpose, 
much of the information we now possess as 
to the habits and mode of life of that primi- 
tive people must of necessity have been lost 
to us. We should search in vain, probably, 
for any natural substance which would give 
us more information as to the changes and 
circumstances through which it had passed, 
or which would retain such indications for a 
longer period of time. The surface of a 
broken flint, although hard, is of a very 
susceptible nature, and is a kind of automati- 
cal register of every blow or bruise it receives, 
or exposure to which it is subjected. A 
practised eye can with great facility detect 
signs which lead to the conclusion that this 
flint has been broken by pressure or displace- 
ment of the chalky rock in which it was first 
formed, or that flint has been chipped into 
a particular form for a specific purpose by 
the hand of man; or that another flint has 
been bleached by exposure to the rays of the 
sun and the various influences of the weather; 
or yet another flint has been buried in a 
ferruginous soil from whence it has acquired 
its rich ochreous colour. 

The abundant supply of flints in and near 
chalky and tertiary formations must have been 
a valuable discovery to man in the early stages 
VOL. XY. 





of his civilization, when his need of some 
sharp instrument capable of cutting and pierc- 
ing became felt, and ere his ingenuity had 
discovered the manifold uses of the metals. 
As an agent for producing fire, flints were 
probably used from the earliest times. Pieces 
of flint which have been struck against iron 
pyrites for purpose of obtaining sparks of fire 
are common among the relics of neolithic 
times all over the world ; and from that time 
downwards, flints have been used as a means 
of kindlinga fire. It was not until the inven- 
tion of lucifer-matches in the year 1827 that 
the venerable tinder-box was displaced. To 
“strike a light” is still a familiar expression 
when speaking of igniting a match. In 
reality it belongs to the old time when a light 
could only be obtained by striking the flint 
and steel together. 

In the ninth volume of the Antiguary, 
(pp. 212-215,) the present writer gave some 
particulars of palzolithic implements and 
weapons which he had found at West Wick- 
ham, in Kent. It is his purpose to give in 
the present paper some particulars of the 
neolithic flints in his collection which were 
discovered in the same parish, and pretty 
much on the same ground, as that from which 
the more archaic relics were procured. 

The large number of worked flints, cores, 
and chips, numbering something above two 
thousand specimens, which I have found in 
an area of about a hundred acres shows very 
clearly that West Wickham was not unin- 
habited by man in neolithic times; but the 
proximity of chalk from whence the best flint 
for implement-making could be obtained, and 
the abundant supply of inferior flints naturally 
distributed upon the surface of the ground, 
may be sufficient to account for the extensive 
working and flint-chipping which was carried 
on. A man so surrounded by the raw 
material would naturally be somewhat fastidi- 
ous in respect of his impleménts, which, if at 
all defective, couldeasily be replaced. Accord- 
ingly the proportion of unfinished and spoiled 
implements at West Wickham is much greater 
than one finds around Oldbury Camp at 
Ightham, and other places where flints do not 
naturally occur, and had to be brought from 
some distance. Perfect and well-shaped 
implements are comparatively rare at West 
Wickham. 
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In a plantation called Moll Costen,* I have 
been able with tolerable certainty to fix the 
site of a cluster of some twelve or fourteen 
dwellings—a small neolithic village, in fact. 
The possible hut-floors were marked by groups 
of flint implements broken and perfect, and 
large pebbles reddened by fire. (See Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, May 13th, 
1886.) That these spots were not merely 
chipping centres is, I think, indicated, firstly, 
by the fact that the scrapers and flakes found 
here have been much worn by use ; secondly, 
the proportion of domestic implements is 
large ; ¢hirdly, proportionately, there are not 
so many waste chips and unfinished imple- 
ments as one would expect to find in a place 
where implements were made. A spear-head 


(or possibly the small end of a finely wrought 
celt) several arrow-heads, scrapers, flakes, and 
many other forms of flint implements, were 
found by myself upon the surface of the 
ground. I did not dig into the ground in 
any case for the implements, but simply 
looked for them upon the surface; and I was 
generally more successful in my search after 
heavy rain had fallen, that making the flints 
more easily discernible. An idea of one 
arrow-head (or javelin-head) is conveyed in 
Fig. (3),t which represents the flint somewhat 
under its full size. Its actual length is 2} 
inches, but it has lost the point, and, when 
perfect, was a trifle longer. 


* So named from a woman of that name who there 
committed suicide by hanging.—G. C. 


+ The numbers in brackets are those under which 
the flints are described in the author’s private cata- 


logue. 





FIG, I1.—(3). FLINT ARROW OR JAVELIN-HEAD FOUND AT MOLL COSTEN, 
WEST WICKHAM, KENT, 1879. 


In a field close by (Walnut-tree field,) I 
found a very interesting specimen of an un- 
finished arrow-head (258). Itis a thin piece 
of black flint, the result of natural breakage. 
Only one side of the projected arrow-head has 
been chipped, but the working is so uniform 
and neat that I have no doubt it was intended 
for a superior implement. The line of the 
edge is beautifully straight, and had the maker 
finished his work, the result would doubtless 
have been a fine specimen of an angular 
arrow-head. Why the flint was discarded 
can be explained at a glance. In chipping 
out the nicks at the base to form the barbs 
and stem, the flint proved brittle and worth- 
less. That the flint should have been rejected 
when it was found impossible to form a stem 


to it, isan important and valuable fact. It 
indicates that the flint-chipper was unac- 
quainted with that form of arrow-head which 
has no stem, but a concave base in its stead. 
Arrow-heads with barbs, but without stems, 
are rare in England; and among the many 
varieties found by the writer at West Wick- 
ham there is only one specimen of a stemless, 
concave-base arrowhead. ‘The other arrow- 
heads are chiefly leaf-shaped and angular, but 
there is one beautiful little specimen of an 
arrowhead (8) with two barbs and a stem, and 
one other (7) of still more exquisite workman- 
ship, resembling a plum-stone in shape and 
size. It is hardly an inch long, and of 
black flint. There are also- numerous small 
chips of flint and sharpened flakes which 
may possibly have been used as arrow- 
points. 

The six engravings following are intended 
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to typify the various kinds of flint imple- 
ments of a domestic eharacter found at West 
Wickham. 

SCRAPERS, 

The flint, numbered 227, is a very perfect 
specimen of the commonest kind of scrapers. 
It is a broad flake of gray flint carefully 
rounded and brought, by means of a great 





FIG. 2 (227). 
number of small blows, to a sharp bevelled 
edge almost all round the flint, the only part 
left untrimmed being that which is near the 
bulb of percussion, and which was no doubt 
the part held in the hand. 

The bulb of percussion has been often 
mentioned as the criterion of a genuine flint 
implement as distinguished from an acciden- 
tally or naturally broken flint. But nothing 
can be more erroneous: “In all cases where 
a splinter of flint is struck off by a blow, 
there will be a bump or projection, of a more 

_or less conical form, at the end where the 
blow was administered, and a corresponding 
hollow in the block from which it was dis- 
lodged” (Dr. Evans’s Stone Implements, p. 
247). Bulbs of this kind are due to the 
fact that flint is slightly elastic, and as each 
particle of the flint may be considered to rest 
upon more than oneother particle, “ it isevident 
that the circular fissure, as it descends into 
the body of the flint, will have a tendency to 
enlarge in diameter, so that the piece of flint 
it includes will be of conical form...” If 
the blow be given near the edge, the cone will 
be imperfect, and the fissure will probably 
run along the line of least resistance. A blow 
from a ploughshare or other modern imple- 
ment will frequently produce well-defined 
‘bulbs of percussion in the flakes and splinters 


which are detached from flints with which 
they come into contact. 

The next engraving, No. 219, represents a 
good specimen ofa rather different type of 





FIG. 3 (219). 


scraper. The two nicks were probably in- 
tended to receive the ligament by which the 
implement was secured in its bone or wooden 
handle. I have one flint scraper (228) the 
chief point of interest in which is the evidence 
which it bears of having been worn or ground 
down by friction. From the fact that the 
edge is worn off in facets, it is probable that 
it was used for scraping a flat surface. A 
close inspection shows that the wearing is 
like that produced upon flints by the attrition 
of sand or grit, the flint being scratched and 
ground. ‘There is good reason to think that 
this implement was used either to fashion 
some hard material with the assistance of 
sand, or for hollowing out articles of sandstone 
or some other of the softer kinds of stone. 
The butt-end is small, so it was probably 
furnished with a handle. 

The small scraper, marked 229, is a well- 





FIG. 4 (229). 
finished implement, and was designed appar- 


I have found one 
R—2 


ently for delicate work. 
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or two scrapers of still smaller size, but they 
are much rarer than the larger types. The 
class of implements described by Dr. Evans 
as “straight scrapers” is represented by 
one specimen from West Wickham (238), 
originally of a triangular shape and an eighth 
of an inch thick, but now wanting two of the 
three angular points. 


ARROW-SCRAPERS. 

Under this head I have classed a number 
of flint flakes bearing small semicircular in- 
dentations upon their edges. The notches 
appear to have been produced partly by a 
series of small blows given only on one side, 
and partly by wear. Such flints would be 
most useful for the purpose of smoothing and 
rounding arrow-stems and other similar 
articles. The arrow-scraper shown in the 
accompanying woodcut (256) is furnished 


FIG. 5 (256). 


with a sharp straight edge as well as an in- 
dentation, and may be regarded as a com- 
pound implement designed for various uses. 
Arrow - scrapers, it may be observed, are 
frequently found to possess a cutting-edge or 
a sharp point for boring in addition to that 
part which was used for smoothing arrow- 
stems. 


FLAKES. 

The figure of a flake, marked 257, presents 
no remarkable features. It is a specimen of 
by far the majority of neolithic implements. 
But of course there are many different types 
even among flakes. Some in my collection 
are of an elongated shape, and one or two 
are sufficiently so, and curved at the termina- 
tion so much as to suggest the idea of a 


modern spoon. There can be no doubt 
that many so-called flakes are merely the 
refuse of larger implements. When that is 


FIG. 6 (257). 


the case I have generally called them “chips,” 
to distinguish them from purposely formed 
flakes. 

DRILLs. 

At a time when the metals were un- 
known, articles possessed of a sharp point, 
and capable of making holes through bones 
and wood, must have been in great and 
frequent demand. Accordingly, among the 
neolithic relics scattered all over Rowes 
Farm, we find a fair proportion of drills or 
borers. 

No. 252 represents such an implement. 
One of the uses of flint drills was unquestion- 
ably the piercing of holes through teeth, 


FIG. 7 (252). 


shells, and other objects, so that they might 
be threaded upon a ligature and used as 
objects of personal adornment. In Lartet and 
Christy’s Religuie Aquitanice (B, Plate V.) 
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there are represented a number of perforated 
teeth, bones, shells, etc., which the authors 
suppose, with great show of reason, to have 
been used for personal decoration, as amulets, 
or as memorials and trophies of the chase. 
“Such perforated teeth,” say they, “have 
been used in all ages and places ; and indeed 
at the present day we find them among divers 
nations that are either savage or have remained 
in a low state of civilization . . . They have 
been quoted from the first Stone Age in 
Denmark, from the lake-habitations of Switzer- 
land, and from several sepulchres belonging 
to a high antiquity. Especially, however, 
under the rock-shelters and in caves that were 
the refuges for the aboriginals of Western 
Europe, have they been collected in the 
greatest numbers .. . Various explanations 
have been offered as to the intended use of 
these objects, thus prepared to be attached 
to the person. Some have thought that 
imaginary properties and virtues were attri- 
buted tothem. M. F. Troyon, mentioning the 
bears’ teeth having holes through their roots, 
found in the tombs of the ancient Livonians, 
adds that ‘they were without doubt worn as 
amulets.’ In the catalogue of objects found 
in the diggings at Hallstatt, M. Ramsauer 
says that he has collected many stones that 
had been worn as talismans and amulets, and 
that he also found teeth of bear and wolf 
drilled for the same purpose. He adds, 
moreover, that even nowadays the same kind 
of teeth are hung on the necks of children to 
help them in cutting their teeth, Thus we 
see that in certain cases the employment of 
these pierced teeth may have had a double 
object. M. de Mortillet has quite lately 
shown me a lower canine of Sus (boar or 
pig), which he had himself obtained in a 
province of Central Italy, where such teeth 
are still commonly used among the people, 
being mounted in silver, with a little ring for 
suspension. Usually one of them is first 
placed on the swaddling-clothes of new-born 
infants, to avert the malevolence and all other 
influences of the bad spirits ; afterwards it is 
hung at the neck of the same children, and, 
when suffering the pain of cutting their teeth, 
they instinctively put it in the mouth and 
bite it between the gums, just supplying the 
place of the toys (‘corals’) specially pre- 
pared among us for the same purpose” 


(Reliquie Aquitanica, pp. 41-2). Among many 
other uses for which perforated teeth may 
have been used is one which seems hitherto 
to have been overlooked by writers on this 
subject. As buttons for fastening his gar- 
ments of skin, primitive man must have found 
them very serviceable. Fig. 12 in the plate 
referred to (B, Plate V.) may be instanced as 
a tooth which would make a very useful 
button. 

One drill in my collection (145), designed 
apparently for fine work, has been made from 
a flake of flint, and, by careful and very minute 
chipping it, has acquired an acute point. In 
another specimen (253), a flake of flint has 
been formed, by secondary working, into a 
combined drill and arrow-scraper. The drill 
has been so made as to work by turning con- 
tinuously round, in the same way as a modern 
gimlet or screw. Another specimen (186) 
works in the reverse direction. In yet one 
other instance (185) a flake of black flint has 
been chipped to a point (now missing) with 
considerable care, but the other part of the 
flake is quite rough and untrimmed. Indeed 
a portion of the natural rough coat of the 
flint has been allowed toremain. In scrapers 
and flakes of various kinds I have frequently 
noticed that fragments of the rough coat of 
the flint have been left in the same way. I 
can only account for it by supposing that it 
gave greater facility for holding with the 
fingers, the roughness affording a much more 
secure hold than could be gained upon the 
flint if it were rounded by chipping. 


Saws. 
Many small flakes of flint have been con- 
verted into small saws by carefully dripping 
upon their edges, which has produced fine 


FIG. 2,—SMALL FLINT SAWS FOUND AT WEST 
WICKHAM, KENT (ACTUAL SIZE). 
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and regular serrations. Some of these little 
saws must have been intended for delicate 
and minute work, probably for making bone- 
hooks and needles, and for making barbed 
arrow-points or spear-points of deer-horn or 
hard wood. 

In these rough notes I have made no 
reference to implements of ground and 
polished flint, although several specimens are 
in my collection. Should an opportunity 
occur, I hope to give some particulars of them 
in a future number of the Antiquary. 


GS) 


Che Staffordshire family of 
Swynnerton. 


“1 LVING as we are in an age when 
© the very last thing a man thinks of 
doing in setting out on a journey 
is to arm himself or his servant 
against possible attack, we can scarcely realize 
therisksand dangers which our more fortunate 
forefathers were called upon to anticipate and 
to encounter in the good old days of hard 
knocks. Men then travelled at their peril ; 
no one stirred abroad unless armed with 
hauberk, breastplate, and sword if rich, and 
with stout bow and arrows if poor ; then every 
isolated house was a castle, and the rapture 
of strife pervaded the whole land. Especially 
was this the case in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when the accession of the 
feeble-handed King, Edward II., was the 
signal for an outbreak of violence, rapine, 
and disorder in every county in England. 
As an illustration of this fact let us take the 
case of Staffordshire, a county which was 
never wanting in ardent turbulent spirits to 
defy both King and Council alike. 

The Rey. the Hon. Canon Bridgeman, in 
his able and laborious History of the Family 
of Swynnerton,* uncovers a picture of the 
condition of society as it existed in that 
county during the reign of the second Edward 
which is one of the most striking and graphic 
possible. His quotations, which are all from 


* Staffordshire Collections, William Salt (Stafford) 
Historical Society, vol. vii., part ii. 


public documents, go toshow that atthat period 
Staffordshire was torn with faction, that all 
law was practically in abeyance, and that its 
peaceable inhabitants were kept in a state of 
constant alarm and even terror, owing chiefly 
to the existence of a blood-feud between the 
two powerful families—the Swynnertons of 
Swynnerton and the Staffords of Sandon— 
who with arms and horses and men sought 
out their respective foes on all sides, robbing 
and slaying them utterly regardless of conse- 
quences. ‘The origin of this feud, in which 
many partizans were engaged on either side, 
is now uncertain ; but I imagine its bitterness 
was intensified, at least, by the judicial pro- 
ceedings of Sir Roger de Swynnerton, who 
when Governor of the King’s town of Stafford 
in 2 Edward II., 1317,* was entrusted with 
the superior custody of the peace throughout 
the county, to do and to exercise those things 
which should tend to the fullest preservation 
of the same peace, as well for the King’s 
honour and advantage as for the tranquillity 
of the people of those parts.f In other words, 
the county appears to have been proclaimed, 
and as the Staffords at that time were in 
revolt against the King’s authority, the extra- 
ordinary powers exercised by Sir Roger de 
Swynnerton must have been most obnoxious 
to them and their party. 

The feud between the two families how- 
ever, had then been raging for some years. 

After the defeat of the Earl of Lancaster 
at Boroughbridge in 14 Edward II., 1322, 
special assizes were held all over the kingdom 
for the purpose of inquiring into the enormi- 
ties which everywhere existed. In the county 
of Stafford, at an assize held in 17 Edward II., 
1323-24, the Hundred of Offelow presented 
that James son of William de Stafford and 
John his brother, on the occasion of the 
contention of James de Stafford and the 
Swynnertons, had assembled a great number 
of armed men, both horse and foot, in the 
twelfth year of the present reign (1318-19), 
and had attacked and ill-treated Richard de 
Swynnerton at Eccleshall ; that they were at 
Burton and Boroughbridge in arms assisting 
the Earl of Lancaster; and that William, Lord 
of Chetelton, Nicolas de Langford, Knight, 


. * Patent Rolls, Membrane 17, dated Westminster, 
Ov. 2. 
} Zbid., Westminster, Nov. 3. 
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and John de Twyford, Knight, are common 
malefactors and disturbers of the peace, and 
that they were with arms and horses in the 
society of the said James and William de 
Stafford.* 

The King, at the intercession of Nicolas de 
Verdon, had subsequently (October 27, 1322) 
pardoned James and John de Stafford, the 
sons of William de Stafford, junior, for certain 
of these crimes, and especially for the death 
of Alexander de Swynnerton, by them slain, 
and also for the outlawry pronounced against 
them.f 

The Hundred of Offelow further presented 
that on the occasion of the enmity existing 
between William de Stafford, Knight, and 
Roger de Swynnerton, Knight, Joan formerly 
Countess of Lincoln, now deceased, had sent 
her men with horses and arms, viz., Peter de 
Lymesi, Knight, Thomas Blauntfront, Knight, 
and many others, into the parks of Heley, 
Newcastle, Eccleshall, Swynnerton, and Staf- 
ford, in the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
of the present reign (1319-21), to the great 
terror of the people and against the King’s 
peace. f 

In another presentment Ralph de Bushbury 
is named as being a common malefactor and 
disturber of the King’s peace in the society of 
the Swynnertons. 

At the same time the Hundred of Pirehill 
presented that John de Swynnerton, Richard 
de Swynnerton, John de Wethales and others, 
had feloniously abducted Joan de Gresley, 
who had been formerly the wife, (and was 
then the widow) of Peter de Gresley from 
Drakelow in the fifth year of the present reign 
(1311-12), and that they had taken her to 
Swynnerton, and had detained her there for 
a long time.§ This lady is said by Erdes- 
wick’s editor to have been the daughter of 
Lord Stafford of Egginton,|| and we can easily 


* Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii., p. 23. 

+ Patent Rolls, Membrane 19, dated York, Oct. 27. 

} Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii., 
pp. 23, 24. Regarding Joan, the second wife and 
widow of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, Canon 
Bridgeman informs us that King Edward II. granted 
her in marriage to Ralph de Monthermer; but that 
without his licence, or the King’s, she married 
Nicholas de Audeley, a great Staffordshire baron, 
which accounts for her residence or interest in that 
county. (/bid.) 

§ Lbid., p. 25. 
|| Zbid., p. 25, note. 





see that this outrage, if not the prime cause 
of the feud, must have deeply embittered the 
resentment already existing. At the same 
time, we are reminded that the forcible abduc- 
tion of rich unmarried women was a common 
amusement among the gay bachelors of the 
good old times. Certain incidents in the life 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine, afterwards wife of 
Henry II., are evidences in point; and ata 
late period in the year 1393, the great heiress 
Maud de Swynnerton was thus carried off to 
the Castle of Ipstones, and therekeptin durance 
vile until she had consented to marry the son 
of her captor, Sir William de Ipstones.* In 
the case of Joan de Gresley, the reason of the 
rape appears to have been equally natural and 
simple, namely, that Richard de Swynnerton, 
desirous of a distinct establishment, intended 
to secure both a wife and an estate, his two 
elder brothers Roger and John having already 
suited themselves in that very important de- 
partment of social duty. 

This high-handed proceeding, however, 
was not only an insult, it was also a crime 
sufficiently grave. But the Hundred of 
Pirehill went on to present, further, that 
Richard de Swynnerton had feloniously killed 
Henry le Personnes of Pencrich (Penkridge) 
in the ninth year (1315-16), and, with Thomas 
Aston and others, had robbed Roger le 
Marchal, as he was returning from the fair at 
Newcastle, of stuffs, silver, jewels, and other 
goods, at Harnegge;t and that Roger de 
Swynnerton had received his brother Richard 
and harboured him at Swynnerton after the 
perpetration of the aforenamed felonies. 

With réspect to this catalogue of crimes, 
we read that at Trinity Term, 17 Edward II., 
1323, John de Swynnerton produced the 
King’s pardon for himself and his brother 
Richard, and for his other confederates, for 
the rape of Joan who had been the wife of 
Peter de Gresley ; and we find, further, that 
in 19 Edward II., 1325, on the 2oth July, the 
King also pardoned Roger de Swynnerton 
for receiving Richard de Swynnerton after he 
had slain Henry le Persones, of Pencrich, 


* Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii, p. 


24. 

+ Shelton-under-Harley, by Swynnerton, sometimes 
appears in these old records as Shelton-under-Harnege. 
Richard de Swynnerton had a house there. (Deed i. 
at Swynnerton.) 
$ Lbid., p. 25. 
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and for the depredations committed by him 
on Roger le Mareshal of Eccleshall, and for 
the reception of Stephen de Swynnerton after 
he had slain Thomas le Verney, and for the 
reception of John Grice after he had slain 
John de Mere—on account of all which 
things Roger de Swynnerton was indicted.* 

The Hundred of Seisdon also made pre- 
sentment, namely, that Richard de Swynner- 
ton was acommon malefactor and disturber 
of the King’s peace, and that he had abused 
and ill-treated William de Whitewyk, the 
chaplain, at Penkridge, in the sixteenth year 
(1322-23), and had cut off his hand. f 

Again, the Hundreds of Offeley, Pirehill, 
Seisdon, and others, presented simultaneously 
that Roger de Swynnerton, Knight, John de 
Swynnerton, Knight, Richard de Swynnerton, 
Nicholas de Swynnerton, the parson of 
Mucklestone (all brothers), John de Swyn- 
nerton de Uselwall (their uncle), Richard de 
Whethales, Richard de Chelle, Robert de 
Aston, and others named, rode with horses 
and arms about the county, and were com- 
mon malefactors and disturbers of the King’s 
peace ; that they had killed Henry de Salt, of 
Stafford, in the first year of the reign (1305) ; 
that in the summer of 6 Edward II. (1312-13) 
they had broken into the court where Hugh 
de Croft, the sheriff, and William de Stafford 
were sitting in full court; and that in the 
eighth year (1314-15) Richard de Swynnerton 
had forcibly impeded Henry de Cressewell, 
the coroner, from performing his office and 
sitting on the body of Henry atte Persouns, 
who had been killed there by the said 
Richard de Swynnerton.{ 

Of the officials here mentioned, William de 
Stafford and Henry de Cresswell were im- 
placable foes of the whole Swynnerton family, 
and the interference of which they complained 
was probably a rude challenge characteristic 
of the age. The Staffords were subsequently 
outlawed, and so also were Henry de Cress- 
well and his son Thomas; and in the year 
1334, whatever pertained to the King, of year, 


* Patent Rolls, Membrane 34, dated the Tower of 
London, July 20. 

+ Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii., p. 25. 
I cannot understand Richard’s immunity from arrest, 
unless possibly, as his brother’s bailiff in the conserva- 
tion of the peace, he may have been acting, as a rule, 
in an official capacity. 

} Lbid., pp. 25, 26. 


day, and waste, for the lands and tenements 
of the Cresswells at Cresswell and Bardesford, 
together with all their goods and chattels, 
were freely conferred by the King on his 
trusty and well-beloved “va/ettus,” Thomas, 
the son of Roger de Swynnerton.* 

Once more, however, we read that in 
19 Edward II., when the King sent a special 
commission into Staffordshire to inquire into 
the unlawful assemblies, homicides, burnings, 
etc., committed in the county, the following 
presentments were made before the King at 
Tamworth on the 12th and 13th March, 
1326 :f 

The jury of Lichfield presented that Roger, 
son of Roger de Swynnerton, had feloniously 
killed William le Wolf, of Harlaston, the 
King’s forester at Hopwas, in 18 Edward II. 
(1324-25); and that John de Boulewas and 
others unknown had killed John de Couleye, 
of the retinue of William de Ipstones; and 
that John, the brother of James de Stafford, 
and William de Stafford, also his brother, had 
wounded John de Picheford, who was with 
William de Ipstones, so that he died at Staf- 
ford six days afterwards. Roger, the son of 
Roger de Swynnerton, and others were ordered 
to be arrested. The said Roger, however, 
produced the King’s pardon for the death of 
William le Wolf, in consideration of his ser- 
vices in Aquitaine; and he displayed the 
certificate of Ralph Basset of Drayton, 
showing that he had so served there until the 
return of John de Warren, the Earl of Surrey, 
and that the King had pardoned him in con- 
sequence. f 

So much for the evidences of Canon 
Bridgeman, which furnish an exceedingly 
strong case against the Swynnertons for un- 
bridled license and disorder. There are 
certain entries, however, which have been 
overlooked ; and some of these, by furnishing 
us with more of the other side of the picture, 
will reveal to us under what great provocation 
the King’s party contended, and at the same 
time serve to deepen our impression of the 
anarchy which everywhere prevailed. 

It is not improbable that the feud between 
the Swynnertons and the Staffords existed so 

* Patent Rolls (1534-35), dated Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Nov. 1, by writ of Privy Seal. 
+ Staffordshire Collections, vol. 


pp. 25, 26. 
+ Lbid, 
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early as 33 Edward I. (1304), in which year 
justices were appointed to inquire by jury in 
county Stafford who the malefactors were 
who had ill-treated and beaten Stephen de 
Swynnerton, the parson of the Church of 
Swynnerton, and clerk to the Earl of Lan- 
~ caster.* This Stephen (the elder) was one of 
Roger de Swynnerton’s uncles. In any case 
the homicide of Henry de Salt, of Stafford, 
in the year following, a crime which was 
condoned by the King in 1325,f must have 
raised for the Swynnertons a host of enemies 
throughout the county; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find their position so 
insecure that, as the prevailing disorder in- 
creased more and more, Sir Roger de Swyn- 
nerton obtained the King’s permission on the 
6th October, 1315, to fortify and crenelate 
his manor-house at Swynnerton with a wall of 
stone and mortar, and to hold it so fortified 
and crenelated to himself and his heirs for 
ever.{ This grant was conferred on him just 
after the murder of his uncle, John de Swyn- 
nerton, of Uselwall (Isewall) ; for in the same 
month of that very year (4th October, 1315) 
justices were appointed by the King to in- 
quire who the malefactors were who had 
maliciously slain John de Swynnerton at 
Eccleshall.g There was something peculiarly 
touching about the fate of John de Swynner- 
ton, since only a few months before he had 
received a special mark of the royal favour, 
probably for services rendered. On the 8th 
of March the King had granted him the right 
of free warren in all his demesne lands at 
Sogenhall (Sugnall), “ dated at Westminster 
by the King himself.” || 

In 13 Edward II., 1320, justices were 
appointed to hear and determine the com- 
plaint which Roger, the son of Roger de 
Swynnerton, made that Peter de Lymesey, 
Thomas Toch, Thomas de Greneway, Roger 
de Greneway, and other malefactors and dis- 
turbers of the peace, had attacked and 
wounded him, the said Roger, at the town of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and had carried off 
his chattels. 


* Patent Rolls, Membrane 16, 27 dorso. 

+ Lbid., Membrane 34. 

+ Jbid., Membrane 20, dated at Walsyngham, Oct. 6. 
. § Lbid., Membrane 20, 27 dorso, 1315-16. 

|| Charter Rolls, 1315. 

| Patent Rolls, Membrane 7, 2 dorso, dated at 
Langley, May 6. 


The same justices were commissioned to 
hear and determine the complaint of Roger 
de Swynnerton that Peter de Lymesey, 
William de Chetelton, James de Stafford, 
John and William de Stafford, his brothers, 
Thomas de Greeneway, Peter de Rochefort, 
William Heley, and other malefactors, had 
entered his manor-house of Acton and stolen 
his goods to the value of £60.* 

In 13 Edward II., 1320, the same justices 
were ordered to determine also the com- 
plaint of Roger de Swynnerton that Vivian 
de Standon, William de Chetelton, James de 
Stafford, John and William de Stafford, his 
brothers, Henry de Cressewell, and other 
malefactors, had attacked him at Ronton, 
and carried off his goods to the value 
of £ 30. 

It will be observed that the partizans of 
the Staffords perpetrated these enormities at 
the very time that Roger de Swynnerton was 
exercising his duties on behalf of the King, 
as High Commissioner for the peace of the 
county, and it is satisfactory from this point 
of view to find that, as well as his accom- 
plice, Henry de Cresswell, James de Stafford, 
the principal ring-leader, met his deserts, for 
in 15 Edward II., 1322, the King granted to 
John de Somery the Manor of Amelcote, in 
the county of Stafford, which had belonged 
to James de Stafford, the King’s enemy and 
rebel, and which had come into the King’s 
hands by the forfeiture of the said James, 
who had been outlawed. t 

The next year we find Roger de Swynner- 
ton lapsing from favour himself, for on the 
15th February the King issued a mandate, 
dated at Pontefract, to arrest Sir Roger de 
Swynnerton, Knight, and Richard de Whet- 
hale, and to seize their goods and chattels, 
wherever they could be found.§ This was 
the year in which the notorious Roger Morti- 
mer escaped from the Tower, and as Roger 
de Swynnerton was then Constable of the 
Tower,|| I suppose the King’s mandate indi- 

* Patent Rolls, Membrane 6, 7% dorso, dated at 
Langley, May 6. 


+ Lbid. 

t Zbid., 1321-22, Membrane 12, dated at York, 
May 109. 

§ Jbzd., Membrane 5. 

|| Parliamentary Writs. He produced the Mor- 
timers then in his custody before the Westminster 
judges in the preceding August. Staffordshire 
Collections. 
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cates that the Knight was suspected of con- 
nivance in that remarkable escape. How- 
ever this may be, the cloud quickly blew 
over, because in the next year he was sum- 
moned to attend the Great Council at West- 
minster,* and in the year 1325 he received 
a particular pardon for his share in the dis- 
turbances—the unlawful assemblies, homi- 
cides, rapes, murders, burnings, etc., which 
for so long a period had taxed the powers 
of the State, and desolated the land.t 

The deposition of Edward II., and the 
accession of his warlike son, did not imme- 
diately bring the blessings of peace, either to 
the Swynnertons or to the county. In 
5 Edward III., 1332, we find justices were 
again appointed to determine the complaint 
of Roger de Swynnerton the younger, that 
certain malefactors had forcibly carried off 
his goods and chattels to the value of £100, 
at Tylinton, near Stafford, and had made an 
assault on Roger Pygyn, his servant there, 
beating and ill-treating him, through which 
the same Roger de Swynnerton had lost his 
services for a long time, and that they had 
committed other enormities, to the grievous 
damage of the said Roger, and against the 
King’s peace. 

Soon after this date (1332) Roger de 
Swynnerton the younger must have died, 
having doubtless pillaged and fought and 
suffered enough ; and presently the measures 
adopted by the King were of so stringent a 
character, that from about this date the 
county gradually settled down to a condition 
of comparative quiet, while at the same time 
men’s minds were so dazzled by the exploits 
of English prowess, abroad, as to permit 
them but little field in which to meditate 
conspiracy or to organize outrage? at home. 
The‘following order bears traces of the strong 
hand of a ruler who was not to be denied : 

“In ro Edward III., 1336, Ralph Bassett, 
of Drayton, the elder, William de Clynton, 
James de Audleye, and Roger de Swyn- 
nerton, were appointed jointly and separately 
to arrest, take, and cause to be safely 
lodged in the Tower of London, notoriously 


* Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii., p. 22. 

¢ Patent Rolls, 1325-26, dated at the Tower of 
London, July 20. 

t Lbid., 1331-32, Membrane 38, zz dorso, dated 
at Waltham, Jan. 28. 


suspected felons in the counties of Salop, 
Stafford, Warwick, Leicester, and Derby, and 
in other ways to preserve the peace in the 
said counties.* ' 

This was a “large order,” fully justified by 
the circumstances of the case, and well carried 
out, though not crowned with immediately 
complete success, since we find that in the year 
following, 11 Edward III., 1337, Roger de 
Swynnerton, William de Shareshull, and 
Roger Hillary were appointed justices, to 
hear and determine the complaint of John 
de Perton, that Hugh de Wrottesley, 
Chivaler, and Roger his brother, William, son 
of Hugh de Wrottesley, and other male- 
factors and disturbers of the peace, had 
attacked the said John at Totenhalehom, 
and had beaten and wounded him so that 
his life was despaired of.t And again in the 
next year, 1338, on the zoth of February, 
Roger de Swynnerton, William de Shares- 
hull, William Trussel, Roger Hillary, 
Thomas de Halghton, and Richard de 
Peshall, were appointed justices to inquire 
by jury what malefactors and disturbers of 
the peace slew John de Perton at Totenhale- 
home, at whose procurement the crime was 
committed, and what persons harboured the 
malefactors—to hear and determine the said 
felony. f 

In this year (1338) Roger de Swynnerton 
(the elder) died, having some months before 
received a writ of summons as a baron.§ 
The high favour in which he stood with 
Edward II., Queen Isabel, and _ with 
Edward III., and the rewards which were 
showered on him, prove that throughout 
these domestic troubles he was unwavering 
in his attachment to the throne. It is true 
that he sided with the Duke of Lancaster in 
his first rebellion, when Piers Gaveston came 
to grief (1312).|| His defection, however, 
was only momentary, and due perhaps to the 
fact that as Lord of Whitmore he was a 


* Patent Rolls, 1336-37, part ii., Membrane 34, 7 
dorso, dated the town of St. John, Aug. 10. 

+ Jbid., 1337-38, part iii., Membrane} 30, 27 dorso, 
dated at Westminster, Oct. 7, by the King and Council. 

t Jbid., 1338-39, part i, Membrané 33, 2 dorso, 
dated at Westminster, Feb. 20, by writ of Privy 
Seal. 

§ Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii. p. 32. 

|| Rymer’s Federa,}vol. i., p. 2313; also Zhe 
Reliquary, vol. XX. Pp. 21. 
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tenant of the Duchy. During the second 
rebellion, which terminated on the fatal field 
of Boroughbridge (1322), though his brother, 
John de Swynnerton of Hilton, fought with 
the rebels, and was among the prisoners,* 
Roger remained firm in his allegiance, being 
then in charge, as before remarked, of the 
Tower of London, a position of the highest 
trust and importance. 

The last entry of Staffordshire delin- 
quencies which we have to record looks like 
a simple modern case of vulgar poaching. 
It concerns Richard de Swynnerton, who, of 
all the brothers, appears to have been the 
most lawless and the least ambitious—about 
the ‘coolest hand,” as we should say in 
familiar parlance, which these grim old re- 
cords of a bygone age can well reveal to 
us. 
In 7 Edward III., 1333, justices were ap- 
pointed by the King to hear and determine 
the complaint of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 
that Richard de Swynnerton, Hugh, Richard’s 
servant, of Swynnerton, and other male- 
factors and disturbers of the peace, had been 
forcibly fishing in the fish-ponds of the said 
Earl at Penkhull, and had taken and carried 
away the fish thereof to the value of £200, 
besides committing other enormities to the 
grievous damage of the said Earl, and against 
the King’s peace.t 

This complaint is extremely remarkable, 
but as it is scarcely likely that Richard de 
Swynnerton, with all his insolence, would 
have ventured to defy a potentate so power- 
ful as a Prince of the Blood, the most probable 
explanation is that as a tenant of the Duchy he 
had neglected to perform his customary suit 
and service for the fish-ponds in question— 
that he had omitted, in short, to render his 
pepper-corn, or red rose, or sore spatrow- 
hawk, or whatever the yearly acknowledg- 
ment was, by which he enjoyed his right of 
angle at Penkhull. And as Penkhull is part 
of the royal Manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
which latter was anciently a member of the 
Honour of Tutbury, under the Duchy of 
Lancaster, we cannot but suppose that the 
Earl, as over-lord, may have had some reason 


* Publications of Record Commissioners, vol. ii., 
Pp. 210, 211. 

+ Patent Rolls, 1333-34, Membrane 27, i dorso, 
dated at Durham, Aug. 5. 


to feel terribly disgusted.* On the other 
hand, considering the period, we are not to 
forget the possibility that the vassal, if vassal 
he was, had been arbitrarily let and hindered 
in the exercise of his just rights. The history 
of those felicitous times, in which retaliation 
in some form was still a necessity of existence, 
is ever a history of manifold aggression and 
of constant self-vindication. 

Here, then, we take leave of these various 
escapades in the history of certain of the men 
of North Staffordshire. What became of the 
Staffords of that generation, I know not. 
The Wrottesleys, a sturdy race, continued to 
thrive and prosper, Hugh de Wrottesley, for 
his prowess in France, becoming one of the 
original twenty-six knights of the Order of the 
Garter, on the institution of that famous 
Company in 1349. Of the Swynnertons, 
two, as we have seen, were slain, namely, John 
de Swynnerton, of Isewall and Sugnall in 
Eccleshall, and Alexander de Swynnerton, 
his nephew. Of Alexander’s brothers, Roger, 
as already related, died in harness in 1338, 
his elder son, Roger, a true chip of the old 
block, having predeceased him ;f John, of 
Hilton, who had married Anne, the wealthy 
heiress of the Montgomerys of Cannock 
Forest,t died in 1340,§ having also seen 
much service in both France and Scotland. 
Indeed, after the slaughter at Boroughbridge 
his life was spared, probably at the request of 
his brother Roger, on that very condition— 
that he would faithfully serve the King in his 
wars.|| Nicholas de Swynnerton, who was a 
fighting parson, died in 1357, Rector of 
Mucklestone and Barrow, and Dean of the 
Royal Chapel of St. Mary, Stafford—a 
notable pluralist. Stephen served in both 
the Scotch campaigns of 1323 and 1333, and 
in 1348 the King conferred on him the 
Manor of Morton, in Dumfriesshire, “ for 
his good services in war.”"** There remains 
only Richard the irrepressible, the ancestor 


*-The own of Newcastle-under-Lyme was quite 
independent of the duchy, enjoying its own chartered 
liberties. 

+ Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part iii., p. 33. 

t See The Reliquary, vol. xxi., p. 34. 

§ See his Juguzsttio post mortem. 

|| Publications of Record Commissioners, vol. i., 
p- 647, at Stafford. 

1 Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii. part ii., p. 28, 

** Scotch Rolls, vol. i., p. 710, at Stafford, 
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of the Swynnertons of Butterton and Whit- 
more,* and of him, who had certainly more 
sinew than wit, since he never achieved a 
reward or secured an honour, we hear 
directly only once or twice again. In the 
year 1334 justices were appointed to take the 
assize of Novel Disseizin, which Richard de 
Swynnerton had arraigned against Jordan, 
son of Hugh, and others, touching tenements 
in the town of Newcastle-under-Lyme.t And 
in the year 1350, when well advanced in life, 
Richard de Swynnerton, being of Chorlton, 
Whitmore, and Shelton, obtained the King’s 
license to visit the city of Rome, with a 
retinue consisting of two chaplains, two valets, 
two grooms, and two horses.{ So travelled 
gentlemen of modest means in the days of 
the Plantagenets. But wherefore the journey? 
Doubtless it was a pilgrimage of reparation, 
and the words of the old monkish biographer 
of Rahere, the founder of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, in the reign of Henry I, may 
fairly be applied to Richard de Swynnerton : 
“ He now decreed in himself to go to the 
Court of Rome, coveting so great a labour, 
to do the works of penance. There, at the 


shrines of the Blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, he, weeping his deeds, prayed to our 
Lord for remission of them.”§ In those days 
it was decidedly the fashion for great sinners 


to flock to “‘ Magna Roma,” whether on foot 
or on horseback. Numbers of every degree, 
both rich and poor, travelled in company 
with Richard de Swynnerton, as the old 
French Roll of that year in the Public 
Record Office fully declares; and all em- 
barked on their arduous undertaking with the 
one object, which is plainly set forth in the 
royal license of the good London citizen, 
Adam Brabazoun—“ pro absolutione anime 
ibidem obtinenda”—to obtain there absolu- 
tion of soul.|| 

That Richard de Swynnerton surmounted 
every peril of sea and land, and that he re- 


* Staffordshire Collections, vol. vii., part ii., p. 147. 

+ Patent Rolls, 1334-35, Membrane 18, 2% dorso. 
An assize of Novel Disseizin lies where a tenant in 
fee simple is lately disseized of his lands or tenements. 

t Close Rolls, 24 Ed. III., p. 2, Membrane 12, 
Record Office. Tested at Rotherhide, Sept. 8. 

§ See MS. in the Cottonian Collection, British 
Museum. 

|] See Brabazoun’s License, Patent Rolls, 24 Ed. IIL, 
p. 2., March 25. 


turned home to die among his own kindred, 
we know from a deed of his son Thomas, 
preserved in original at Swynnerton ;* and so 
among the beautiful Staffordshire hills, on 
his own land at Whitmore or Chorlton, close 
under the “ mount vert ” of Swynnerton, this 
wild survivor of a once famous band of 
brothers ended his strangely romantic career, 
having made his final peace with God and 
the world. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
(Bengal Chaplain.) 


SSF 


A Remarkable Statute. 


—<>_—- 


QIETER THE GREAT on returning 
from his memorable visit to the 

West, seeing the backward state of 

his country, introduced a series of 

reforms in the social usages of the people. 
The Czar was constantly preparing some 
new surprise or other for his subjects, which 
they frequently did not relish, The Russians 
of old Muscovy were very much like the 
Chinese at the present day in their obstinate 
conservatism. Russian travellers in China 
have discovered in the Celestials a striking 
resemblance to their own countrymen, as 
known from tradition and history anterior to 
the time of Peter the Great. Peter began 
his social reform with the dress. He was 
determined that his subjects—at least, those 
of the higher grades—should dress like 
Europeans; should, to use a don mot of 
Prince Bismarck’s, “tuck in their shirts.” 
The witty Chancellor divides Russians into 
two classes—the higher, those who tuck their 
shirts in; and the lower, or peasant class, 
who do not tuck in their shirts, wearing 
them over their trousers: so Peter com- 
manded his people to abandon their old 
costumes. It can well be imagined with what 
feeling of disgust the proud Boyar had to 
abandon his long loose-flowing kaftan, his 
wide shalvars, high boots, tall fur cap, for 
tight coats and breeches, stockings and 
shoes, and flowing wigs of the period of 


* Deed No. 1 at Swynnerton, Zenes Basil Fitz- 
herbert, Esq. 
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William III.; and then the beard, that 
cherished ornament, had to be shaved off 
too, of which every orthodox Russian was 
as proud and as jealous as the most fanatical 
follower of the Prophet. Corresponding 
alterations were made in the dress of the 
women. How marked was the change from 
the old to the new order of things, as regards 
dress, may be gleaned from the following 
description by the historian Count Tolstoi, 
of the gala costume of a Boyar of the six- 
teenth century on horseback: “A white 
satin kaftan, under the low-cut collar of 
which could be seen the pearl necklace of 
the shirt; white pearl wristbands drew the 
wide sleeves of the kaftan tight round the 
wrists, the former being secured by a girdle 
of crimson colour tied negligently round the 
waist, the two gold-fringed ends showing in 
front, into which a pair of elaborately em- 
broidered gloves were tucked in at the sides ; 
wide crimson velvet pantaloons tucked into 
high yellow morocco boots with silver-heel 
plates, the legs of which were embroidered 
with pearls and let down, forming crinkles, 
reaching half up the calf. Over the kaftan 
was thrown a light silk summer mantle of 
golden colour, fastened at the breast with a 
double stud of diamonds. The head-covering 
was a cap of cloth of silver and gold, orna- 
mented with a diamond aigrette and plume.” 
Of the dress worn by the Boyar ladies, it is 
difficult to form a perfectly correct idea, as 
we have but few data to go by. The female 
gala attire of the Russian peasantry is sup- 
posed to be a survival of the former. Some 
consider the savafan of the village maidens a 
very graceful and becoming robe, and their 
headdresses are remarkable for their showi- 
ness and fantastic forms. The national court 
costume, so called, a modification of the 
ancient dress worn at grand imperial enter- 
tainments at the present day, is exceedingly 
elaborate, consisting frequently of a white satin 
gown worn beneath a robe of ruby or red 
velvet, open in front, and falling loosely from 
the shoulders and back in a long train ; brace- 
lets and necklaces of great value covering the 
naked arms and bosom, and the hokoshnik, a 
tiara of red velvet set in precious stones, 
placed over the forehead. 

Despite these contrasts, the Russian nobi- 
lity became accustomed to the innovations in 


time, and the gentleman of Peter's reign was 
not to be distinguished, outwardly at least, 
from their prototypes of the West. Peter 
determined also to bring out the female por- 
tion of Russian society, who up till then lived 
in Oriental seclusion in their Russian homes. 
With this object he instituted the so-called 
assemblies or social gatherings by special 
statute, which he promulgated in the year 
1718. It is called “The Statute of Assem- 

lies.” This curious edict was written by 
Peter the Great with his own hand, and was 
found after his death among his papers in 
his study. The statute was worded as fol- 
lows: “ The word assemblée is a French word, 
which is not easy to express in a single word 
in the Russian language. It means a certain 
number of persons assembled together either 
for their amusement, or for deliberation and 
friendly conversation.” Friends may see one 
another at these meetings, and converse on 
business matters or anything else, acquaint 
themselves with home and foreign news, and 
in this manner pass the time away pleasantly ; 
but as it is necessary that order should pre- 
vail in these assemblies, the following rules 
shall be observed: ‘“ The person at whose 
house the assembly is to be held in the 
evening shall proclaim the fact in large 
letters written on a board exhibited on the 
gates of the house, or by some other sign, so 
as to announce the admittance of both sexes.” 
The assembly shall not commence before 
four or five o’clock p.m., and continue later 
than ten o'clock. “The host and hostess 
shall not be compelled to meet the guests on 
their arrival, or accompany them to the door 
when leaving, or keep them company; but 
although they are exempt from this, they are 
bound to furnish the guests with chairs, 
candle-light, drinkables, and everything else 
they may desire. They shall likewise provide 
all sorts of games and everything belonging 
thereto.” No time shall be specified when 
to come and when to depart. It will be 
sufficient for anyone to pay a visit even for a 
short time. ‘ Everyone of his own free will 
shall sit, stand, or walk about, and no one 
shall hinder the other in what he shall do, 
under the penalty of drinking off the contents 
of the ‘ Great Eagle’ (a large chalice of wine). 
For the rest, it is sufficient to come to the 
assembly, and going away again, making a 
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polite bow to the company.” Distinguished 
personages, such as the nobility, the higher 
grade of officers, noted merchants, skilled 
artificers, and shipwrights, and Government 
employés of every grade, shall have free entry 
to the assemblies, likewise their wives and 
children. For the servants accompanying 
the guests, a separate place shall be assigned, 
so as to afford sufficient room in the apart- 
ments appointed for the company.” The 
historian relates that at these assemblies one 
room was devoted to music and dancing, 
another to card-playing—for very small stakes, 
however—games at drafts, etc. ‘There was a 
separate room reserved for those who wished 
to smoke or converse privately, and there 
was another room for the ladies for conversa- 
tion and lively games, conducing to mirth 
and cheerfulness. No one at these assem- 
blies was compelled, especially against his or 
her will, to drink strong liquors or anything 
else, providing they did not infringe the 
established rules aforenamed. It is recorded 
that visitors appeared at these assemblies 
with much reluctance. The “ Great Eagle” 
referred to above reminds one of the so-called 
“Sconce Cup,” a vast flagon at St. John’s 
and other colleges at Oxford, the contents of 
which (beer) any undergraduate quoting 
Latin in Hall, or introducing undesirable 
conversation, is condemned to drink off. 
This custom is of some antiquity. May not 
Peter the Great have borrowed - it from 
Oxford on the occasion of his memorable 
visit to this country in the reign of William 
III. ? 
JAMES RUSHFORTH. 
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Che Early Custody of Domesday 
Book. 


——<~___ 


wEPaHIOSE who attended the opening 

| meeting of the late Domesday 
Commemoration may remember 

that a scholarly and able paper 

was read on that occasion by Mr. Hubert 
Hall, on “ The Early Custody of Domesday.” 
This paper was followed up by a lengthy 


communication to the Atheneum,* in which 
Mr. Hall enunciated the theory at which he 
had eventually arrived. The subject has 
hitherto remained in such obscurity and 
doubt that Mr. Hall deserves great credit for 
his anxiety to solve what, in its bearings, is 
a problem of no small importance. Under- 
standing that the theory he advanced in the 
Atheneum was intended to provoke dis- 
cussion and elicit the criticism of students, I 
propose, as no one else has come forward, 
to offer some observations on the question. 

Mr. Hall writes thus : 

Three theories may be mentioned as chiefly enter- 
tained by modern scholars upon this subject : 

(1) The ‘‘ Winchester” theory, or that in favour of 
the preservation of Domesday in the Winchester 
Treasury from 1086 to an indefinite date not earlier 
than the close of the twelve century, or even later. 

(2) The ‘* Westminster ” theory, depending on the 
statements of Ingulphus, and of the Burton and Ber- 
mondsey chroniclers. This theory is in effect that the 
book was preserved continuously at Westminster. 

(3) The ‘‘ Winchester-Westminster ” theory, which 
insists on its removal from the former to the latter 
place at a comparatively early date, probably about 
the commencement of the reign of Henry II. 

For the present the only criticism I will 
offer on this analysis is that the “ Ber- 
mondsey” and “Burton” statements (of 
which more anon) do not support the “ West- 
minster ” theory, for they mention Winchester 
as well as Westminster as the place of deposit. 

Mr. Hall then proceeds to advance his 
own hypothesis, chiefly based on “ the actual 
practice of the Exchequer of Receipt as ex- 
emplified by existing contemporary records.” 
That is to say, he views the question in con- 
nection with what we know of the develop- 
ment of the Treasury and Exchequer. His 
hypothesis is that the custody of the Book 
should be divided into two periods. During 
the earlier of these, he holds, 

Winchester continuing the headquarters of the 
Treasurer’s department, and the repository of all the 
three records referred to by Ingulphus, there is yet 
every probability that the handy book, or register, 
called Domesday followed the Court whenever im- 
portant business was to be transacted, the original 
rotulets usually remaining in the Winchester Treasury. 
Thus Domesday Book would often be taken to 
Westminster, and it is under these circumstances that 
it would be seen by Ingulphus. But it is important 
to explain that according to contemporary usage it 
must have been ultimately returned to its resting-place 





* “The Early Custody of Domesday Book” 
(27 Nov., 1886.) = 
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at Winchester, until its services were again calied 
for. 

This lasted, the writer holds, till about 
1108. To continue: 

I believe that early in the reign of Henry I. (say 
1108, or thereabouts), the seal and records, including 
Domesday Book, were removed from Winchester to 
the Treasury of the new Exchequer at Westminster. 
- +... Once established there, we need trouble 
ourselves little about its future position. The ‘‘ Dia- 
logus ” tells us that it was an established 
usage of the Exchequer that... . . Domesday 
Book... . . should never quit the Exchequer of 
Receipt. Of course this does not prevent Domesday 
from having to take casual journeys “ post regem,” 
that is, when the Exchequer followed the King. ... 
But it is far more likely, to my mind, that the great 
Book dragged on an uneventful career between the 
Thesaurus and Scriptorium at Westminster, from the 
year 1108 down to the time of Madox, the first and 
last historian of the Exchequer of the Kings of 
England. 

Such is the theory advanced by Mr. Hall, 
who supports it, I need hardly add, with 
much ingenuity and learning. 

I shall first, according to my usual prac- 
tice, proceed to clear the ground, that is, to 
eliminate the spurious evidence, and shall 
then deal with the slender residuum, and 
endeavour to deduce from it the truth. 

The “ Burton” and; “ Bermondsey ” evi- 
dence need not detain us long. The former 
is thus referred to : 

The history of the foundation of Burton Abbey 
gives us a description of land more than once, ‘‘ ut 
habetur in libro de Domusdie apud Wintoniam et 
Westmonasterium.” * 

No such passage, however, can be found in 
the Burton Cartulary, in Dugdale’s Monaséi- 
con, or in the Burton Annals. 

Our knowledge of the “ Bermondsey ” evi- 
dence is quite indirect, being derived only 
from Stow’s Annals : 

The Booke of Bermondsey saith this Book was 
laid up in the King’s Treasurie (which was in the 
Church of Winchester or Westminster), in a place 
called Domus Dei, or God’s House, and so the name 
of the booke therefore called Domus Dei, and since, 
shortly, Domesday. t 

It is impossible to say how much of this 
proceeds from Stow himself. The paren- 
thesis, for instance, which is the vital passage, 
may have been his own insertion. But in 
any case, the facts are demonstrably wrong, 
for the King’s Treasury is known to have 
been zof in the Church, but in the Castle of 

* Ellis’s Zntroduction to Domesday, pp. 1, 2. 
} Lhid. 


Winchester (vide infra). Also, the derivation 
here assigned is quite different to that given 
in the Dialogus de Scaccario, of which the 
authority is infinitely superior. 

Of these two authorities the former alone 
speaks of Domesday Book as being at 
Winchester avd Westminster ; and even if its 
authority were accepted, Mr. Hall would 
have still to show that this description was 
penned before 1108, that is to say, in that 
earlier period when the Book was consulted, 
according to him, sometimes at the one place, 
and sometimes at the other. This point is 
the more important, because the Burton 
Cartulary contains, on folio 3, an abstract of 
the Domesday Survey of the Abbey’s Manors, 
headed “Sic continetur super Domesday 
apud Wintoniam,” with no mention of West- 
minster. This passage is believed to be as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and should at least be read in con- 
junction with that from the alleged Astoria 
fundationis. 

I now pass to the evidence of “ Ingulphus.” 
Mr. Hall contends that before we can admit 
that Winchester was the place of deposit at 
first for Domesday Book, 


we have to dispose of a direct piece of quasi-con- 
temporary evidence. Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, 
implies that— 

(1) There was a Domesday (Domboc) of Alfred 
preserved at Winchester, and designated as ‘‘ Rotulus 
Wintoniz.” 

(2) The original of the survey of 1086, also called 
‘*¢ Rotulus Wintoniz,” was preserved at the same place. 

(3) The register of Domesday was seen by himself 
at London, and was consulted there by him as being 
doubtless more convenient than the bulky originals at 
Westminster. 

Now it is generally proposed to get over this awk- 
ward piece of evidence by disparaging the writer’s 
character. True, he was deceitful by his own show- 
ing, but not necessarily an untruthful witness of a 
casual fact, and I have not the slightest doubt in my own 
mind that Ingulphus saw the Domesday register, as 
it now exists, at Westminster. 


To this I reply that— 

(1) The narrative of Ingulphus is, ad 
mittedly, a forgery of later times. 

(2) Even if it were a genuine document, 
the passage in question is so obscure that it 
cannot be clearly construed as a statement 
that Ingulf consulted anything at West 
minster. 

(3) Even if he did consult anything at 
Westminster, it was mot “the Domesday 
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register,” but, as he distinctly states, the two 
records to which he gives the name of “ rotuli 
Wintoniz.” 

I might decline, like Mr. Freeman 7 dimine 
et in toto, to discuss the credibility of the 
Listoria Ingulphi.* But as this would be 
scarcely respectful to Mr. Hall, I would ex- 
plain that the evidence of Ingulf is rejected, 
not at all because he was “deceitful,” but 
because research has long shown that he 
never wrote the Astoria, which was a clumsy 
but elaborate forgery.+ But as it would seem 
from Mr. Hall’s argument that this may still 
be imperfectly understood, I append some 
illustrations of the character of this narrative, 
which have not been given by Mr. Riley. 

I will take the period of Domesday itself, 
the passages on which Mr. Hall relies being 
on pp. 79, 80 of the Astoria.t Ingulf, who 
had succeeded his predecessor Ulfcytel at 
the beginning of 1086 (though in the Historia 
he is made to antedate his appointment by 
no less than ten years !), visits London (p. 78) 
after his appointment, and there finds among 
his old friends (“antiquos amicos”) Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, “Cantuariz comitem et 
principem Palatii,” who employs his influence, 
then paramount with the King, on Ingulf’s 
behalf. Now Odo had, as a matter of fact, 
been in disgrace since his arrest and im- 
prisonment in 1082. On the next page (p. 79) 
the writer places in 1085, when the Conqueror 
wasted the east coast, the homage of Malcolm 
at Abernethy in 1072. This illustrates the 
construction of the Historia by the extrac- 
tion of facts from Ordericus and others, and 
then arranging them quite irrespective of 
their chronological order. On the same page 
the homage at Salisbury, in 1086, is placed 
by the writer “apud Londonias.” Then follow 
the Domesday extracts, in the midst of the 
comments on which we read (p. 82) of “ Rex 
Henricus qui modo regnat in Francia,” the 
said King Henry having died more than a 
quarter of a century before Domesday, 
and, therefore, even longer still before the 
pretended date of this compilation. Lastly, 

* “T need hardly, at this time of day, go about to 
disprove the genuineness of the so-called Ingulf.”— 
Norman Conquest, iv., 600. 

+ See Mr. Riley’s learned paper (1862) on ‘‘ The 
History and Charters of Ingulfus” (Arch. Fourn., 
xix., 32, 114). 

t Rerum Anglicanum Scriptorum (1684). 











on p. 86, we have the Conqueror’s charter 
of confirmation, said to be granted at 
this time, to which only four lay attestations 
are given, these being the more difficult to 
forge. But among them is that of William 
Malet, who must have been raised from his 
grave for the purpose of a ‘‘ Comes Alfredus ” 
who had no existence, and of an Alfred fitz 
“Topi” who is probably unknown. 

Here I may quote from the latest work of 
our great historian, Dr. Stubbs, this apposite 
passage : 

The proved discovery of the forgery of Ingulf’s 
History of Croyland Abbey was a fact that necessitated 
the revision of every standard book on early English 
history. It is more than forty years since that dis- 
covery, long ago suspected, was proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Yet to this day the Ingulfine 
leaven remains in our elementary books, nay, in more 
than elementary books, in standard works of history, 
from which it is impossible to eliminate it ; it remains 
asa warning light—a wandering marsh-fire-—to caution 
the reader not to accept too abjectly the conclusions of 
his authority.* 

It need only be added that Ingulf is made 
to receive a copy of the Domesday Roll (!),+ 
in which case it was obviously unnecessary 
for him to journey to Westminster or any- 
where else for the purpose of making his 
abstract from the original. 

But I now come to my second point, 
namely, that Ingulf is not even made to say 
that he made his abstract at Westminster. 
After describing the making of the survey, 
and its record in the “ rotulus Wyntoniz,” in 
imitation of the “rotulus Wyntoniz” of Alfred, 
he proceeds : 

Audivi ego ipse tunc Londonzas et hxc tene- 
menta nostra de utroque rotulo predicto vulgariter 
ab Anglicis cognominato Domesday excerpta multo 
studio ac non parvis sumtibus [deflorata] statui meis 
posteris, saltem breviter annotare, plurima abbrevians 
ac nonnulla latius declarans ad meliorem meorum 
successorum notitiam (p. 80). 

I maintain that it is not possible to construe 
this passage with certainty, or to appeal to it 
as evidence that Ingulf went to Westminster 
to compile this abstract. 

In any case, I have proved my third point, 
namely, that the surveys of the Abbatial 
manors were taken (“excerpta”), according 
to this narrative, not from “the Domesday 


* Lectures on Medieval History, p. 46. 
+ ‘* Copia regii rotuli mihi liberaliter est concessa ” 


(p. 85). 
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register” or book, but from “the rolls of 
Winchester” (“de utroque rotulo predicto ”). 

I am sorry to have had to explain this so 
plainly, and at such length; but the confident 
belief of Mr. Hall, and the weight that his 
views must carry, have compelled me, perhaps, 
“to slay the slain,” but at least to clear the 
ground. 

In the second portion of this paper, I shall 
discuss the bearing of such evidence as we 
have in the records, the Dialogus, etc. 

J. H. Rounp. 
(Zo be continued.) 


GS 


St. James’s Park and the 
Strand, London, in the Last 
Century. 


—_—>—— 


SeetiE days of Charles II. brought 
| St. James’s Park into prominence 
as one of the resorts of fashionable 
London. The next century did 
not break with the customs of its predecessor 
in this respect, and it will be interesting to 
record some contemporary accounts of the 
life of the capital in the last century. 
In a Zrip Through London, 1728 (pp. 3; 4), 
we have “complaints of all publick and 
private nu’ sances,” among which the 
author exhibits “A Bill against the Streets 
and Highways in the City and Liberty of 
Westminster : every avenue is guarded by a 
Turnpike, whereby large sums of money are 
annually raised for their Repair; and the In- 
habitants are not without apprehensions of 
seeing Turnpikes upon the Thames in another 
year ; yet the Streets and Passages leading 
to both Houses of Parliament are in such 
disorder, that I have known those members 
who have pass’d thither in their coaches so 
toss’d and jumbled about, that it has been 
near an Hour e’er they could recover the 
Use of their Limbs, and proceed to Business. 
A Commoner once being overturn’d in his 
Chariot in King’s Street, went immediately 
to the ‘House, and in very lively terms re- 
monstrated against the Badness of the Ways, 
setting forth the pernicious consequences 
VOL. XV. 








that might attend their not being speedily re- 
pair’d, and mov’d for a Bill to be brought in 
accordingly: another member oppos’d the 
motion with much warmth, urging amongst 
other reasons, that as the Publick Com- 
panies for raising the Thames water were 
continually laying down their pipes, or 
amending them, such a Bill would prove to 
little or no purpose; to which the first 
member in as great Heat reply’d, then if the 
Water Companies Pipe, the members of 
both Houses must dance.” Then he takes 
us to St. James’s Park, which he says is “a 
place which often takes up a great deal of my 
time and consideration: Upon the Parade 
are Airs, Cockades, Oaths, great blustering, 
and little money, and a perpetual discourse 
of war, in times of the greatest calm and 
serenity ; as confin’d Prisoners are ever 
pleasing themselves with the hopes of grace, 
tho’ the prospect of an act is ever so far 
remote and distant.... The Beauty of 
the Mall in the summer season is almost 
past description : What can be more glorious 
than to view the body of the nobility of our 
three Kingdoms in so short a compass, espe- 
cially when free’d from mix’d crowds of saucy 
fops, and city gentry ; Pedant in dress and 
manners, who, to an ingenious eye, are as dis- 
tinguishable as a serjeant from his clerk, or 
a madam from her maid, how closely soever 
they may ride together in a coach... 
The Ludgate Hill Hobble, the Cheapside 
Swing, the City Jolt and Wriggle in the Gait, 
being easily perceiv’d through all the arts, 
the smarts and perts put upon them.... 
Towards Buckingham House I observ’d a 
great Concourse of Foreigners, of almost all 
nations, and numbers of others very attentive 
to them; the former, I was informed, were 
mostly secretaries to Ambassadorsand Envoys, 
and the latter some true born English folks 
who were learning the modern languages 
from their discourses. 

“The punishments that Heaven has in- 
flicted on an intemperate debauch’d life are 
nowhere more manifested than on the Walk 
called Constitution Hill, in the Upper Park: 
Here a Libidinous Lord, cramp’d in motion 
and tarnished in color, is seen limping 
between two supporters plagued with im- 
practicable wishes ; next a publick spirited 
woman of fashion who has worn herself out 
s 
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in the service of her country, appears re- 
warded with a thin meagre visage and an 
entire demolition of her charms and fea- 
ty 

In another curious tract, 4 Zrip Through 
the Town, 1735, it is recorded that ‘‘ For the 
benefit of this part of the metropolis (the 
court end of the town) the King has given 
the liberty to all idle people, of walking in 
St. James’s Park: Here is the Mall, famous 
for being the rendezvous of the Gay and 
Gallant who assemble there to see and to be 
seen, to censure and to be censured; the 
ladies to show their fine clothes and the pro- 
duct of the toilet; the men to show their 
toapees, observe all the beauties, and fix on 
some favourite to toast that evening at the 
Tavern. Everyone here is curious in ex- 
amining those who pass them, and are very 
nice and very malicious. In this place of 
general concourse People often join into the 
company of those whom they either deride 
or hate ; for company is not sought here for 
the benefit of conversation, but persons 
couple together to get a little confidence, 
and embolden themselves against the com- 
mon reflections of the Place. They talk con- 
tinually, no matter of what, for they talk only 
to be taken notice of by those who pass by 
them, for which reason they raise their 
voices, for them who hear, not to pass with- 
out a bow en passant. At this place ladies 
will walk four or five miles in a morning, who 
at home think it an insupportable fatigue 
to journey from one end of their chamber 
to the other.” 

Another authority tells us that “at the 
West End of this city, near to one of the Royal 
houses, is a park, being a large extent of 
ground with walks set with trees around it, 
and a canal in the middle also edged with 
trees, where, in the hot seasons, his Excel- 
lency’s servants frequently diverted them- 
selves with seeing the ducks swim. This is 
the place where people go to get rid of the 
dirt, confusion, and noise of the city, and 
where the ladies in fine weather display their 
ornaments and charms, as well as their signals 
for intriguing. There are seats placed at 
convenient distances for refreshing the 
wearied joints of reduced officers, disap- 
pointed courtiers, and broken tradesmen ; 
and these, whose fortunes as well as their 





linen, are generally reversed, sit promis- 
cuously together, debating on the fates of 
princes and nations, as pertinently as though 
they were the immediate ministers and agents 
of all the powers of Europe; though, un- 
happy wretches, not one in nineteen of them 
knoweth where to procure a meal’s meat. 
Yet by their constant attendance on these 
seats they are called Benchers of the Park, 
sitting with as much state and solemnity as 
those of the Inns of Court do at their Halls 
in Commons. . .”* 

In Ward’s London Spy, too, we get a curious 
glimpse at the Park. Passing through the 
first court of the Palace, he enters the Park, 
and following Duke Humphrey’s Walk, better 
known as the “Green Walk,” between the 
Mall and the Park-wall, arrives at the Parade ; 
where Ned, like other Tory politicians of his 
day, cannot resist the temptation of having a 
fling at King William’s Dutch guard, which 
had been lately dismissed, by order of Parlia- 
ment, to “‘ the place from whence they came” : 
“From thence we walked into the Parade, 
which, my friend told me, used in a morning 
to be covered with the bones of red herrings, 
and smelt as strong about breakfast-time as a 
wet-salter’s shop at midsummer. ‘ But now,’ 
says he, ‘it is perfumed again with English 
breath ; and the scent of Oroonoko tobacco 
no more offends the nostrils of our squeamish 
ladies, who may now pass free from all such 
nuisances.’” 

One of the tracts from which we have 
already quoted contains notices of the Strand, 
which must be interesting to Londoners, and 
I will include in this note a short extract 
relating to this well-known thoroughfare. 
The author of A TZrip Through London 
says: “Not far from this tavern” (Hedge 
Tavern, in the Strand) “stands Exeter 
Exchange, a place which is said formerly 
to have furnished men of quality with 
most of their mistresses, but a tolerable 
face hath not been visible here for many 
years past; that trade is removed mostly to 
Tavistock Street, and the chief apartments 
converted to more serious and solemn uses. 
. .«. I believe every corpse above ground 


* “4 Brief and Merry History of Great Britain 

. written originally in Arabick by Ali Mohammed 
Hadgi... 
Hilliar.” 


render’d into English by Mr. Anthony 
London: pp. 4, 5. 
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would desire as decent an Interrment as its 
circumstances will admit of; but the ex- 
travagant pride of some people in going to 
their graves dress’d in lace and velvet, has 
greatly enhanced the price of interrment, the 
bills for ordinary funerals being of late 
become so exorbitant that few trading or 
midling people can afford to rot at the 
unreasonable rates the undertakers now 
charge; nor do I see any remedy for this 
evil, their bills not being so liable as other 
people’s to taxation. A late very covetous 
gentleman at St. James’ being on his death- 
‘bed, and hearing the sum total of a burial, 
bequeath’d his body to the Royal Society, 
to be reposited among their rarities, rather 
than it should undergo the expences of a 
funeral. 

“Ram Alley, one of the Temple Avenues, 
is, I’m told, the night-seen of a great deal of 
obscure gallantry among serjeants, clerks, 
and judges’ footmen ; a market where half- 
pence pass in current payment and abund- 
ance of dirty love ready made is hung out 
to sale, and at reasonable rates.” 

Another interesting trait of old London 
life is contained in the following extract 
from the same tract: “As I am now so 
near Little Britain, I must beg leave to 
inform the inhabitants that the same is a 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, because 
certain of them do now and then act as if 
they were of another opinion, Hackney 
coachmen, porters, and all sorts of handi- 
crafts abound in Cripplegate parish; ’tis 
customary for a blacksmith there, after he 
has given himself a harder exercise at his 
forge for six days together, than a galley- 
slave has had at his oar for a month, to 
divert himself on the Sunday with a serious 
walk, perhaps as far as Reading or Rochester, 
to taste a mug of special twopenny, and 
return the same day, in order to repeat his 
labour the next ; while other hail mechanics 
of both sexes (whose garments are under 
date and tribulation) more religiously keep 
their beds.” 

ANDREW HIBBERT. 


Se 


Erercitium super ater Moster. 
By Pror. W. M. Conway. 
a va ae 
Part II. 


yj ET us imagine now that we have 
the Mons copy of the Exercitium 
in our hands. It consists of four 
sheets (the fifth being lost) printed 
only on one side, each folded across 
the middle and sewn separately into the 
cover. The first and second cuts were 
perhaps engraved on one large block, the 
third and fourth on another, and so on—at 
any rate they were printed as though such 
was the case. The sheets therefore are not 
put together in a quire, or gathering, one 
inside another ; but they are sewn together 
side by side, so that each two printed pages 
are followed by two blank ones. This is a 
characteristic peculiar, so far as I know, to 
the block-books of the Low Countries as 
opposed to those of Germany. 

As to the manner of the printing a word 
must be said. The impressions were not 
taken in the modern fashion by means of a 
press, the surface of the block having first 
been rubbed over with a greasy kind of ink. 
At the time of which we are speaking neither 
printing-ink nor printing-press had been in- 
vented. The printer who took the Mons 
impressions proceeded in the following 
fashion. He first of all thoroughly wetted 
his block with a watery brown ink, something 
of the colour of warm sepia; he next took a 
damp sheet of paper and placed it in contact 
with the block, and then rubbed the back of 
it with his hand, or with a brush, or some 
kind of burnisher—we are not sure which, 
and the examination of different prints leads 
to different conclusions. Owing to the 
wetness of the paper, and the amount of 
rubbing which was necessary to produce a 
clear impression, the back of the sheet often 
bears almost as clear an image of the block 
as the front ; and the lines of ink lie in deep 
furrows, which, in many cases, remain clear 
when the ink itself has faded. It is of 
course obyious that by this method it would 
be quite impossible to print on both sides of 
a sheet of paper. 

Mr. Evan Evan quotes an exceedingly 
s—2 
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interesting item from the inventory of Jean 
de Hinsberg, Bishop of Liége from 1419-1455. 
After leaving Liége he went to live with his 
sister, who was a nun of Bethany near 
Mechlin :* 

“ Unum instrumentum ad imprimendas 
scripturas et ymagines. 

“ Novem printe lignee ad imprimendas 
ymagines cum quatuordecim aliis Jlapideis 
printis.” 

We learn, therefore, that at this time the 
trade of printer was unknown. The wood- 
cutter sold his blocks, and people took 
impressions from them for themselves, some 
better, some worse. We are thus furnished 
with an easy explanation of the fact that such 
a multitude of editions are known to exist in 
the case of a book like the Biblia Pauperum. 
Convents wanted not so much to possess one 
copy of a volume of this kind as to be able to 
produce copies whenever they were required, 
to furnish the itinerant preacher with easy 
skeleton sermons, or perhaps sometimes for 
sale to the passing pilgrim. 

Between the Mons block-book and the 
prints pasted into the Paris manuscript there 
are considerable and very important differ- 
ences. In the first place, the blocks are no 
longer in their original state; the lower 
compartment containing the three lines of 


Flemish text has been cut off. Secondly, 
they are not printed with watery brown ink, 
but with watery black, and the impressions 
have been taken with much less rubbing, and 
almost look as if they had been printed in a 


press. Indeed, I thought that such had been 
the case; but M. Thierry assures me that he 
has examined the prints carefully, and finds 
distinct traces of the burnisher. One thing 
at all events is perfectly plain, namely, that the 
Paris impressions are later than those at Mons: 
perhaps some years later—who knows ? 

The Paris manuscript consists of a single 
six-sheet quire in folio. One leaf was blank, 
and has disappeared either from the begin- 
ning or end; the verse of the last leaf is like- 
wise blank ; the remainder are filled in the 
following manner. The recto of the first 
leaf contains the Pvro/ogus; on the verso is 
pasted the first of the Zxercitium prints, and 
opposite to it on the recto of leaf 2 a Latin 


* An engraving is known by the “ Master G. M.” 
signed *‘ Ex Bethania prope Mechlineam.” 


commentary is written. The same arrange- 
ment is preserved through the rest of the 
book ; open it where you will, there is a print 
pasted on the left page and a commentary to 
it written on the right. 

The scribe who wrote this commentary was 
not its author, but was copying page for page 
from some original lying before him. This 
is proved clearly enough, because on one 
occasion the copyist turned over two leaves 
of the volume he was copying instead of one, 
and therefore began to write the wrong lines 
opposite to a certain cut. He found out his 
mistake after he had written a word or two 
and corrected it, drawing his pen through 
them and starting afresh. 

In the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels is 
a manuscript entitled Pomerium Spirituale, 
resembling, in so striking a manner, the Paris 
Lxercitium, that it is necessary to consider 
the two together. It likewise consists of a 
single six-sheet quire in folio. 

If you open the book at any place its 
appearance is similar to that of the MS. 
Lxercitium—the only difference is that the 
woodcuts (of which there are twelve) are 
pasted on the right-hand page, and that the 
MS. commentary commences in each case 
beneath the cut and is continued over the 
verso of the leaf. Examine the woodcuts 
closely and the resemblance between the two 
sets becomes every moment more striking. 
They are printed on the same kind of paper, 
in the same watery black ink, and they are 
quite clearly designed by the same Friar, and 
carved by the same workman. The com- 
partment containing the woodcut text is, in 
the Pomerium, below the illustration instead 
of above it; there may have been Flemish 
text above, but if so, it has in this case also 
been cut off. The blocks, indeed, are smaller 
than those of the Exercitium ; with the addi- 
tion of a compartment of Flemish text they 
would be somewhat more than half their size. 
Thus the original Pomerium, of which un- 
doubtedly we here have a cut-up copy, must 
have formed a quarto volume. Such a 
volume, indeed, I have nowhere been able to 
discover, but that it has existed there could 
be no manner of doubt, even without the 
statement of Dumortier* that he had seen 


* Notes sur Ulmprimerie in the Bulletins de 
Académie royale de Belgique, tome viii., 1841. 
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the Pomerium cuts united in a small volume 
unaccompanied by MS. 

The subject of the Pomerium Spirituale is, 
as its name implies, allegorical. A maiden, 
representing one of the twelve virtues, is 
discovered kneeling at the foot of one of the 
twelve trees of the spiritual orchard—the 
symbols of the Divine attributes—receiving 
the fruits of the tree. The twelve maidens 
form subjects of meditation for the twelve 
hours of the day. An incident of the sacred 
history, past or future, is represented and 
described in connection with each maiden, 
and serves to exemplify that attribute which 
is the real subject of the print. Each print 
is similar in its general design to the rest. 
The little maid—taking the place of Frater 
and Oratio in the Exercitium—kneels, sits, or 
stands, as the case may be, under a tree on 
the left, among the branches of which is a 
scroll bearing the name of the attribute 
symbolized by it. Three apples, the fruits 
of the tree, lie on the ground beside her, and 
these form the three subjects which the com- 
mentary discusses. Behind her is a scroll 
containing the words which she addresses to 
her heavenly spouse. Other inscriptions in 
different places explain the scene. The 
right and centre of the cut are occupied 
by the event from sacred history. The 
names of the three fruits are engraved in 
three lines in a2 compartment at the foot of 
the print. 

The handwriting of the Brussels manu- 
script is not nearly so good as that of the 
MS. at Paris; it is much more of a running 
hand. Here and there letters and words are 
scratched out, altered, or rewritten. Where- 
as the latter is, as we have seen, the work of 
a scribe, the former presents every appearance 
of having been written by the commentator 
himself. Fortunately the manuscript text of 
the /omerium informs us plainly twice over 
that it was written by a certain HENRICUS EX 
PoMERIO, a Canon Regular of the Monastery 
of the Blessed Virgin in Groenendael. Twice 
over we are told that the book was finished 
in the year 1440. ‘The author’s name occurs 
in red at the end of the preface. Further on 


we read : “ Editum est hoc spirituale pomerium 
per fratrem Henricum ex pomerio canonicum 
regularem professum in monasterio beate 
Marie viridis vallis.” 


On the last page is 











written : “ Explicit spirituale pomerium editum 
anno domini micec”’xl” ,” then follows a 
prayer of eight lines, and then: “ Explicit est 
sup. spirituale pomerium editum et completum, 
Anno Domini m'ccext deo gratias. 

To this date, 1440, therefore we must refer 
both Pomerium and LZ xercitium manu- 
scripts, though the latter may have been 
written a year or two earlier or later. It 
follows that the two block-books must have 
been produced a few years before 1440, but 
how many we have not the slightest grounds 
for saying. ‘This Henricus ex Pomerio, how- 
ever, and his monastery—we must say some- 
thing about them. 

In the Forest of Soignies, in Brabant, 
there were in the fifteenth century three 
priories occupied by Canons Regular of the 
rule of St. Augustin. Of these, history 
from time to time makes mention—history 
of art more frequently. Hugo van der Goes, 
for example, retired to one of them—that 
famous painter over whose life and works 
there hangs so thick a cloud. Here it was 
that he spent his last days among the kindly 
friars, who, by their singing, soothed him in 
the hours when darkness settled down upon 
his mind. Hither Roger van der Weyden 
also more than once came to stay; and the 
Priory of Groenendael possessed, at all events, 
one picture by that master’s hand. 

The traditions of this Society, moreover, 
were to some extent artistic, and Roger and 
Hugo do not seem to have been the only 
artists who retired into or visited their 
cloisters. Hence it is by no means un- 
natural that we should find an early work of 
woodcutting to have issued from such 
precincts. The Forest of Soignies lay near 
the populous towns of Brussels and Louvain. 
Religious houses in it were used as resting- 
places by such travellers as had to journey 
past them. ‘They were thus well suited to 
be centres from which new ideas might 
radiate. 

The Canons Regular devoted themselves 
not only to religion, but, like the Fratres 
vite communis, to the spread of scholastic 
learning also. Amongst them were not a 
few authors famous in their days—such as 
Ruysbroeck, John of Schoonhoven, Arnold 
Gheyloven, and Mark Mastelyn. The last 
mentioned of these wrote a Mecrologium 
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Viridis Vallis, which a Brussels printer 
found it worth while to publish in the year 
1630, and which contains exactly the 
information we want. Among other persons 
mentioned is our friend Henricus ex Pomerio, 
called in his native tongue, Van den 
Bogaert.* 

The principal events of his life may be 
shortly told. He was born at Louvain in 
1382 in troublous times; he studied at the 
University of his native town, and, after 
earning his degree, went off to Brussels and 
opened aschool there. Some time afterwards 
he came back to Louvain, school and all, 
and in due course rose to a prominent posi- 
tion there among his fellow-townsmen, be- 
coming even town-secretary. At the age of 
thirty, however, he appears to have wearied 
of the turbulence of civic life, so he retired 
from the world and took refuge in the Priory 
of Groenendael. In 1421 we find him sent 
as Prior to the neighbouring Convent of 
Sept-Fontaines, which belonged to the same 
Order. ‘Ten years later he was raised to the 
dignity of Prior of Groenendael, but was 
shortly afterwards selected to preside over 
the nuns of St. Barbera at Tirlemont—a 
position which he held for thirteen years. 
At length, at the age of seventy-two, and 
much against his own inclination, he was 
again elected Prior of Groenendael. He 
held the office for the shortest period allow- 
able, and then retired to solitude and peace. 
He died in the year 1469. 

So much for the man. With his numerous 
works, his controversies with jealous rivals, 
how he was accused to the Pope, how he 
defended himself and was acquitted—with all 
this we have nothing to do. In the list of 
his writings, however, occur the following 
names : 

Explanationis figuralis super 

descriptio. 

Spirituale Pomerium cum figuris, 

What relation do these works bear to the 
volumes with which we are concerned ? 

* AMS. in the Bibliothéque Royale, at Brussels 
(No. 11,974), entitled Gazophylacium Sognianum sive 
historia sacra nemoris Sognia, gives a full list of 


twenty-eight of Bogaert’s writings. It was from this 
volume that Sanderus took his information. See, 


Pater Noster 


for these and other facts connected with Bogaert, 
M. Ruelens’ learned monograph on the Pomerium 
Spirituale in the Documents iconographiques et typo- 
graphiques de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, 
from which my information is almost solely derived, 











There is another volume preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris which must 
be taken into consideration in answering this 
question. It is a different edition of the 
LE xercitium; and, what is more, an earlier 
one than either of the two with which we 
have as yet been concerned. 

Originally it consisted of ten leaves con- 
taining the same subjects as the later block- 
book, but in process of time it has lost two 
of them—the first and the ninth. There 
exist now, therefore, eight prints. Each of 
these occupies the upper three-quarters of a 
right-hand page (z¢., of the recto of each 
folio leaf) ; the lower quarter is filled with a 
Flemish text written in an early fifteenth- 
century hand. The verso of each leaf seems 
to be blank, at any rate it is pasted over 
with blank paper of the same kind and age 
as that which bears the printing. On the 
scrolls within the cuts the legends are written 
in Latin, but names of the different figures 
are written against them in each case in 
Flemish—Goet Kersten, Eertrike, etc. The 
same Flemish verses are written under each 
cut as those printed in the lowest com- 
partments of the pages of the later block- 
book. 

From the above description it is clear that 
the Paris Zxercitium represents a distinctly 
earlier stage of printing than that to which 
the Mons Zxercitium belongs. ‘The engraver 
cannot carve his legends upon the block, 
but has to leave almost every word to be 
inserted afterwards with the pen. ‘This con- 
clusion only gathers strength if the style of 
the engraving and printing be taken into 
consideration. There is a peculiar look 
about the lines as though they had been 
produced by stencilling, an appearance like- 
wise presented by the remarkable little prints 
in the MS. Legend of St. Servatius, pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels, 
and by them alone. The whole is work in 
pure outline; there are hardly any shade- 
hatchings introduced except as borders to 
the cuts, and in one place for a pattern on a 
wall. Faces, robes, and all other matters are 
cut in plain outline, and printed in black ink. 
The edges of the lines are soft, and the 
lines themselves are rather broad, on the 
whole well chosen and laid. The faces are 
weakly drawn, but the drapery is not wanting 
in a certain grace of fall and form ; about th . 
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upper part of the figure it hangs well over 
shoulders and arms. 

The Legend of St. Servatius is the only 
other book that can be classed with this 
Paris Lxercitium, and there is no doubt that 
the two belong to the same stage of the 
engraver’s art. The former, as Mr. Ruelens 
has shown,* was produced at Maestricht, the 
latter was made at Groenendael ; the distance 
between these two places will sufficiently ac- 
count for slight differences of style. 

We have thus three editions of the Zxerci- 
tium to deal with : 


1. The Paris Block-book—the earliest. 
2. The Mons Block-book—printed before 1440. 
3. The Paris Manuscript—-written about 1440. 


Which of these three was Bogaert’s work ? 


In the list of Bogaert’s writings in the 
Gazophylacium Sognianum the following three 
items occur : 

1. Explanationis figuralis super Pater Noster 
descriptio - - : : - - Lib. X. 

2. Figuralis expositio super eadem - Lib. I. 

3. Expositio figurarum eorumdem : - Lib. L 

What the difference between the first and 
third of these may be I am not prepared to 
suggest ; the one is clearly much larger than 
the other. It is evident, however, that 
the second refers to just such a volume as 
one of the two block-books. The third 
might very well be the title of the Paris manu- 
script, and the first that of some volume 
unknown to us. 

The man who designed the Lxercitium 
clearly also designed the Pomerium. But 
the Mons E£xercitium is copied from the Paris 
block-book. Hence we are faced by this 
dilemma: either the Pomerium is likewise 
copied by the same hand from an older 
Pomerium, which latter was designed by the 
designer of the old LZxercitium, or the 
Pomerium and both editions of the Zxerci- 
tium were designed by one man at different 
periods of his life. There is' little doubt 
that the latter conclusion is correct. No 
man could be called the author of the 
Exercitium except the designer of the old 
Paris prints—the others are nothing but 
good copies from them ina later style. Now 
the designer was clearly an ecclesiastic, and 


* In a monograph in the Documents, etc., already 
referred to. 


his work was intended to be used by eccle- 
siastics. For instance, he fills not Heaven 
only but Hell likewise with clergy alone; he 
would not have done so had his prints been 
intended for the public. He was a man, as 
one may judge, who loved quiet, and peace, 
and peaceful people ; loved trees, and swans, 
and flowers ; and, finally, believed in the Devil 
with all his heart—in fact, an entirely charac- 
teristic fifteenth-century monk. Moreover, 
he was evidently a scholastic theologian of no 
little subtlety, and it is clear from the first 
print in the book that he dwelt in a convent 
by a brook in a wooded valley. 

Henrick Van den Bogaert, the Prior of 
Groenendael, answers altogether to this 
description, and we know from the signature 
in his own handwriting that it was he who 
wrote the MS. commentary to the Pomerium, 
and therefore likewise the absolutely similar 
one to the Exercitium, 

We must conclude, therefore, that this 
Henrick designed his illustrations to the 
Lord’s Prayer and had them cut on wood 
sometime before 1440 (the first Paris Exer- 
citium) ; that a few years afterwards (still 
before 1440) he once more had them en- 
graved with accompanying text by a different 
and more accomplished wood-cutter (the 
Mons £xercitium) ; that about the same time 
he had his Pomerium designs engraved like- 
wise by the second hand (the lost Pomerium) ; 
that in the year 1440 he wrote an extended 
MS. commentary on the Fomerium prints 
(the Brussels Pomerium); and lastly, that 
about the same time he wrote a similar 
MS. commentary for the prints in the Zxer- 
citium super Pater Noster (the Paris MS. 
LExercitium), 


Che Waltese Mobility. 
~~ —<S—_—_ 

SOME considerable official discussion 

m4 =has lately been taking place onthe 
question of the precedence of the 

Maltese nobility, and from a me- 
morandum presented to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies by the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges of the Maltese Nobility, 
a few historical facts of interest may be gleaned 
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which our readers will no doubt be glad to be 
put in possession of. 

The island of Malta has had a nobility from 
the remotest times, and even such well-known 
authors as Livy* and Cicerof have mentioned 
it in their works. 

The nobility, as at present constituted, was 
founded by Count Roger the Norman, A.D. 
1090, who, after expelling the Saracens, clas- 
sified the population into barons, nobles, 
knights, citizens, burgesses, and rustics, and 
conferred several fiefs on the most distin- 
guished amongst his followers.t 

Malta from that date continued to form 
part of the Sicilian monarchy, and the Ara- 
gonese kings of Sicily augmented the nobility 
by no less than thirty new creations,§ some of 
which are now extinct, or revived in favour of 
descendants in the female line. It was only 
in 1530 that the Emperor Charles V. granted 
the island to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, after their loss of Rhodes. 

The history of the nobility of Malta from 
1090 to 1530, 440 years, was that of the 
nobility of Sicily. Nay, we may go further, and 
say that even up to 1798, when the island 
was conquered by the French, the nobility of 
Malta and Sicily were identical, as the Grand 
Master of the Order of St. John held the 
island only in fief from the sovereign of 
Sicily. 

We have but to refer to the history of the 
Sicilian nobility, and to its many privileges 
and prerogatives, to find out the status 
held by the Maltese nobility in their own 
island. 

Any ordinary reader of Sicilian history can 
tell how the nobility were supreme in every- 
thing ; how they were the only councillors of 
State ; and how they were the paramount ar- 
bitrators of their country’s destiny. 

In Malta, not only the Governorship of 
the island, before the advent of the Knights, 
was almost hereditary in the family of Ingu- 
anez, Barons of Bucana and Diar-el-Bniet, 
and the keepership of the castle of St. Angelo 
strictly hereditary in that of Nava, Barons of 
Marsa; but the Governor of Gozo, the Vice- 


* Lib. xxi., c. 52. 

+ Lib. xiii, epist. 52. 
Verrem. 

+ Sanfilippo. 


M. T. Cic. Regi and In 


Storia dé Sicilia, cap. 11, No. 16. 


§ Abela, Malta lilustrata, 








Admiral, the Segreto, or administrator of 
Government property, the Jurats (municipal 
senators),* the commanders of the various 
regiments, etc., were all noblemen who kept 
both horse and foot soldiers and several war- 
galleys at their own expense. They were, 
moreover, invested with the chief military 
commands, together with all executive and 
judicial authority, and had an hereditary right 
to sit in the Consiglio Popolare or local Par- 
liament.t 

When Grand Master L’Isle Adam took 
possession of the island in November, 1530, 
the nobles received him on horseback at the 
gates of the city, and he swore to preserve 
the rights and privileges of the Maltese.t His 
successors repeated the same ceremony every 
time they were elected to the supreme rule of 
the Order and the island, and they augmented 
the ranks of the nobility by several new crea- 
tions. All the chief offices were in their 
hands, and no question as to their status was 
ever raised.§ 

In 1739, Grand Master Despuig regulated 
the precedence of thenobles and other officials 
among themselves by the following enact- 
ment: 

“The Master of the Hospital at Jerusalem 
and of the Holy Sepulchre. 

“To remove differences about precedency 
among the persons who will be appointed to 
the Juratships of the Universities of Notabile 
and Valletta, it is our will and pleasure, and 


* Previously to the advent of the Order, the Capi- 
tano di Verga was the Governor of the island, and 
when the Grand Masters assumed power he was the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and thus enjoyed precedence 
above everyone, including the Balis and Grand Crosses 
of the Order. When the Grand Master was seated on 
the throne, he stood on the right hand. He was the 
Commandant-in-Chief of the Country Districts, and 
was invested. with both criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
having a Court of Justice of his own, and even power 
to exile any person from the island without referring 
the matter to the Grand Master. He also presided 
over the local Parliament, or Consiglio Popolare. 
Vide Leggt e Constituziont Prammaticali del Gran 
Maestro Vilhena, published in 1724. Also Abela and 
Ciantar Malta lustrata, and Desain, Gencalogia 
della Famiglia Testaferrata, p. 122. The Giurati were 
not only the municipal authorities and senators, but 
also the Privy Councillors of the Grand Masters, 

f Abela and Ciantar, Malta Jilustrata, Vasallo, 
Storia di Malta. 

t Bosio, Storia del? Ordine Geroslimitano. 

§ Ciantar, Malta Iilustrata, and Archives of the 
Order of St. John. 
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we ordain and command, that they shall a// 
be preceded by the undermentioned (che tutti 
siano preceduti dagl’ infrascritti), and that 
among the latter the precedency be regulated 
in the following order, namely : 


“First. Any person who was Capitano della 
Verga of the said city Notabile and of our 
Island of Malta. 

“Second. The Titolato having a title 
founded on a fief really existing here, though 
he may not be in possession of it. 

“Third. The Titolato who has not a title 
founded upon a fief really existing in our 
dominions, on the registration of the title in 
the Chancery of our Religion, and in the 
High Court of our Castellania, and the pay- 
ment, for the respective registrations, of 116 
scudi of our money, to be divided in equal 
shares between the said Chancery and Cas- 
tellania. 

“Fourth. A descendant in the male line 
from any person who was Capitano della 
Verga, if he lives on rents of his own pro- 
perty, and if his intermediate ancestors lived 
also on rents of their own property. 

“‘ Fifth. A descendant in the male line from 
a Titolato, with title founded on a fief really 
existing here, if he lives on rents of his own 
property, and if his intermediate ancestors 
lived also on such rent. 

“ Sixth. Any person who was first Jurat of 
Notabile. 

‘Seventh. Any person who was first Jurat 
of Valletta. 

“Eighth. The Senior Jurat of the Univer- 
sity to which he belongs. 

“Ninth. Any person who was Judge of 
Appeal, Criminal Judge, or Civil Judge of the 
Court of Castellania, or of the Courts Capi- 
tanale and Governatoriale. 

“Tenth. A Doctor of Law, or a Doctor of 
Medicine. We declare that, among persons 
of the same rank, the antiquity of the ori- 
ginal title must be attended to, and that a 
person who was a Jurat, if he be appointed 
Console di Mare, shall have precedence over 
other Consoli, and among the latter the pre- 
cedency shall be regulated by the date of ap- 
pointment. 

‘Given at the Palace, the 16th September, 


1739. : 
“ (Signed) DeEspuic.” 


And Grand Master de Rohan, in 1795, 
finally fixed the precedence of the nobles 
among themselves by the following other 
decree :* 


TRANSLATION. 


“The Master of the Hospital at Jerusalem, 
of the Holy Sepulchre and of the Order of 
St. Anthony of Vienna. 

“Tt being a principle universally acknow- 
ledged that the greater lustre of nobility prin- 
cipally depends on its greater antiquity, 
nothing is more just and reasonable than that 
the older noble should have precedence over 
the more recent. We have, therefore, de- 
termined to ordain that, in regulating the 
precedency among the nobles of this our 
dominion, whether first-born or cadets indis- 
criminately, regard should only be had to the 
greater or less antiquity of the title by which 
their family was ennobled, whether that title 
had been granted by ourselves or our pre- 
decessors, or by foreign princes ; provided, 
however, it was registered in our Chancery, 
and in the High Court of the Castellania. In 
cases, however, of grants bearing the same 
date, the person possessing two or more titles 
shall have precedence over another who has 
less titles, according to the rule established 
by the magisterial decree of our lamented 
predecessor, Grand Master Despuig, of the 
16th September, 1739, which, in any part not 
inconsistent with our present enactment, we 
intend hereby fully to confirm. 

“Given at the Palace, the 17th March, 
1795: 

“ (Signed) Rowan.” 


When England took possession of the 
island, not by conquest, but at the special 
request of the Maltese, who were the con- 
querors of the French invaders,t both Sir 
Alexander Ball and Commissioner Cameron, 


* The Maltese nobility is limited to twenty-eight, 
and has the peculiar feature of not being able to in- 
crease, as there have been no creations since 1796. 
On the contrary, very often two titles are merged into 
one. 

+ Miige, Histoire de Malte. The following words 
are inscribed under the Royal Arms in the principal 
square of Valletta : 

MAGN& ET INVICTZ BRITANNLE 
MELITENSIUM AMOR ET EUROPA VOX 
Has InsuLAs CONFIRMAT 
A.D, MDCCCXIV. 
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in the name of King George III. and his suc- 
cessors, promised that the “laws, rights, pri- 
vileges, and religion” of the Maltese should 
be maintained.* 

There was no question as to the rank and 
position of the nobles till 1876. They in- 
variably were granted precedence over all the 
officials of the island, and most of the prin- 
cipal situations under Government were oc- 
cupied by nobles without emolument. When 
Sir Thomas Maitland abolished the Capitano 
di Verga and the Jurats, he established by 
proclamation of 5th June, 1815, in lieu thereof, 
several lord-lieutenancies, to be entirely re- 
cruited from the nobility,t and, when the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George was 
founded by the King as a reward for distin- 
guished services in the Ionian Islands and 
Malta, several Maltese noblemen were de- 
corated with the Cross of the Order. And, 
as the Order originated in Malta and the 
Ionian Islands, a certain number of Maltese 
nobles are always made members of the 
same. 

On all official occasions, such as investi- 
tures of the said Order, funerals of governors, 
etc., the nobles were always allotted their 
proper place, not excluding the Drawing-room 
held by Queen Adelaide on the occasion of 
her visit to the island in 1838. The nobles 
were on that occasion ushered before any of 
the judges. { 


* Vide Sir Alex. J. Ball’s Despatch to Mr. Wynd- 
ham, then Secretary of State, of 28th February, 1807; 
Mr. Cameron's proclamation of July 15, 1801. 

} These were also abolished by the paternal Go- 
vernment of Malta in 1838. 

t+ Vide Malta Government Gazette, No. 1463, 19th 
December, 1838, p. 530, and Lord Sidmouth’s speech 
in the Appendix. ‘The order of precedence observed 
on that occasion was the following : (1) Members of 
Council ; (2) a Member of H.M.’s Privy Council ; 
(3) the nobility; (4) the judges; (5) heads of de- 
partments not Members of Council; (6) the Queen’s 
Counsel ; (7) magistrates ; (8) dean and chapter of 
the Cathedral; (9) clergy, secular and regular ; (10) 
lawyers and physicians; (11) foreign consuls; (12) 
minor officials, 
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IV.—HARVINGTON HALL. 


ASSING through the delightful little 
5 village of Chaddesley Corbett, in 
the county of Worcestershire, with 
its row of “half-timber” cottages 
and quaint old inn, we come to the re- 
markable old mansion which is the subject 
of the present chapter. A remarkable old 
mansion it is in two or three aspects, not 
solely by reason of its being ancient, or, 
as a countryman to whom we made the 
observation remarked, “ Ancient, and more- 
over a place of antiquity ;” but also because 
no attempt is ever made to make it habit- 
able, as it so well deserves, both on 
account of its delightful situation and the 
picturesqueness of the structure itself. How- 
ever, as we heard that a railway is being cut 
in the immediate neighbourhood, we fear the 
days of the old house are numbered, if it is 
spared the indignity (like other old mansions 
we know) of being converted into “a Railway 
Hotel or Public Institution :” a fate, in our 
humble opinion, far worse than being pulled 
down! There is little doubt that some two 
centuries ago Harvington Hall could rank 
among the finest mansions in the county; 
but now it is deserted and forgotten, and its 
very history seems lost to the world, for all 
the topographical books of the county ignore 
its existence, the only source from which 
some of the following information has been 
gleaned being a local newspaper. It lies two 
miles from Chaddesley Corbett, a little to the 
right of the Kidderminster road, from which 
town it is distant about six miles. 

The old red pile dates from the reign of 
Henry VIII., but as it has since undergone 
various changes it is difficult to attribute any 
exact period or style of architecture to it; 
indeed, it is this in a great measure that con- 
tributes to its present picturesque appearance. 
The house is moated round, and is weird and 
haunted-looking to the last degree; a genuine 
place for conjuring up ghostly and mysterious 
associations. 

We enter across a fixed bridge through a 
high-arched doorway, conducting us to a 
magnificent broad oak staircase of great 
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strength, which leads us to the first floor, 
where is a ruined and dismantled state-room. 
The old panelling is mainly gone (and, 
indeed, from all the chambers the oak and 
painted plaster-work has been removed, as 
though there were no intention on the part 
of the family to whom it belongs ever again to 
set foot within its walls), What panelling is left 
is embellished with white paint (with which our 
ancestors were so lavish about a century ago), 
concealing much elegant decorative work. 
Again ascending the massive staircase, we 
find a quantity of empty and dimly-lighted 


of the notorious Gunpowder conspirators), the 
loss of which, early in the present century, is 
regretted to this day by all lovers of picturesque 
old storied houses. The massive walls and 
numerous passages and turnings at Harving- 
ton evidently admirably met the requirements 
of the times of persecution and priest-hunting. 
Near the top of the staircase is the entrance, 
through a movable board in the stairs, to a 
hiding-place some five feet square, so in- 
geniously contrived that the pursuants would 
pass within a few inches of their victim, yet 
not dream of his close proximity. 





rooms: one of these is known as “ Lady Yates’s 
nursery,” and another as “the Chapel.” With 
the exception of some panelling and a few 
vestiges of worn-out tapestry the old rooms 
are shorn of everything (the chimneypieces 
and carvings having been removed many 
years ago to Coughton Court, in Warwick- 
shire), the only inhabitants in these deserted 
rooms now being swallows and bats, who 
dart in and out of the unglazed windows in 
untold numbers. 

The secret chambers and recesses in the 
old house call to mind the ancient Hall of 
Hindlip (where were harboured so long some 


On the floor of this dismal hole still remains 
the piece of sedge matting upon which Father 
Wall (who was concealed here) slept a few 
nights prior to his capture at Rushock Court, 
some miles distant, whence he was led to be 
tried, and beheaded at Redhill, near Wor- 
cester, on the 22nd of August, 1679. 

There was formerly a way of supplying the 
concealed party with liquid food, which he 
could draw up by means of a straw from a 
concealed chink in the woodwork of the 
banqueting-room or ante-room adjoining. 

This is not the only “ Priests’ Hole,” for, 
in a lonesome corridor leading from the 
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tower to the “ Reception Room ” (where was 
formerly a sliding panel through which access 
was gained), a trap in the floor, formed by 
boards so nailed together as to resemble the 
rest of the flooring, reveals a gloomy recess 
some seven feet deep, into which the pursued 
priest could lower and secure himself; and 
even if the pursuers had tracked him to and 
discovered the movable panel, the odds are 
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stormy day (about that time when the church- 
yards of the neighbourhood yawn and the 
graves about there give up their dead), to 
those who have a superstitious taste for 
haunted houses, there is no more delightful 
place in the country! Through the broken 
roof comes in the wind, swinging the crazy 
lattice and banging door after door with a 
solemn, funereal kind of merriment. Then 








STAIRCASE, HARVINGTON HALL. 


in favour that they would have hastened along 
the corridor which leads over the entrance 
gate to the tower beyond, where they would 
make sure of finding their prey. 

There is a means of communication be- 
tween this hiding-hole and one of the top oak 
beams of the entrance gateway : an oblique hole 
some four inches wide, through which letters, 
or small particles of food, could be passed. 

It is here, in the empty chambers near the 
roof, that the loneliness and melancholy ap- 
pearance of the building exercises its greatest 
power on the mind, In the evening of a 


in the pauses of the wind, when the trees 
outside are swaying and sighing, we hear the 
mournful hooting of owls, and are perhaps 
conscious of something dark passing sound- 
lessly between us and the window, backwards 
and forwards, and occasionally startling us 
by whirring close against our ear, coming 
from the dark corridcrs behind. Bats—rats, 
too, scamper across the floor; and, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, drop through the 
broken boards and enter the state-room in a 
manner which would have considerably as- 
tonished the ancient frequenters of that 
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apartment. In the darkness we need to be 
very careful of our footing, or, supposing us 
to be particularly unfortunate in the matter 
of cavities, we may arrive a trifle too abruptly 
in the vaults beneath the house. Truly a 
delightful old place! There is a sort of feel- 
ing about it, that were we to sit down—not 
that there is anything more commodious than 
the floor to meet such an intention, but were 
we to sit down and go to sleep, the chances 
would be against us waking up sane, or even 
waking up at all. Let us venture into the 
roof, for of all delightfully haunted and 
ghoulish places this is the ghoulishest. 


Such omens in the place there seem’d to be : 
At ev’ry crooked turn, or on the landing, 

The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some apparition standing. 


It is not the slightest use endeavouring to 
convince us that there is nothing here worse 
than ourselves. We distinctly hear the 
phantoms sneaking up the stairs behind us, 
and feel them gliding with a blood-curdling 
kind of nastiness from one spot where the 
momentary moonlight hurries through the 
broken roof to another and another. We 
are quite certain that there is an existence of 
some sort in front of us; it always keeps just 
a little out of reach, and appears now and 
then to bump its head rather badly against 
the beams. There is also something behind, 
occasionally making a sound as though it 
were scratching its name on the wall; at 
other times whistling mournfully through its 
hands like a cold cabman, while at others it 
amuses itself by walking backwards down the 
house, banging the doors with unnecessary 
violence, right away from the roof to the 
floor, and ending with a loud rattling sound, 
as though it had met with an accident at the 
summit of the cellar stairs. But creatures of 
denser material inhabit the roof also. The 
kestrel and sparrow-hawk will pay several visits 
in a night, and the great white owl flies sound- 
lessly in and out, or forms silhouettes against 
the flying moonlight in the crevices of the roof. 

Descending the house again, we pass to 
the exterior, and note how very melancholy 
it. appears, with its ivy-covered gables and 
general dilapidation—melancholy, but also 
mysterious, as though it took pride to itself 
in the retention of a secret too horrible for 


revelation. The house, no doubt, starts the 
idea; but the wide moat covered with green 
moss puts the finishing-touch, making alto- 
gether such a picture of gloom as cannot 
easily be matched. 

As we have previously remarked, next to 
nothing appears to be known about the 
history of Harvington ; suffice it to say, it 
was the ancient seat of the Corbets, who 
gave name to the adjoining village of Chad- 
desley Corbett. It was afterwards held by 
the Beauchamps, Packingtons, Yates, and 
Throckmortons, and is now in possession of 
a member of the last-named family. 

When Harvington Hall was attacked by 
the Kidderminster mob in the year 1688, it 
was defended by the aged Lady Yates, who 
held the manor for upwards of sixty-five years. 
A hole is still perceptible in the old entrance- 
door, where a shot entered which was in- 
tended for the gallant old lady. 

Not far from the house is a pond known 
as the “Gallows Pool,” about which the fol- 
lowing tragic legend is narrated. An only 
daughter of one of the ancient lords of Har- 
vington, being wooed by a young knight 
against her father’s consent, the lovers had 
recourse to secret meetings in the Hall 
garden. As the gallant was returning one 
night after one of these assignations, passing 
the kennels kept on the west side of the 
moat, he was attacked by the “hungry 
hounds,” who devoured him. On the fol- 
lowing morning, as the young maiden was 
walking in the garden, to her horror and 
dismay she discovered the mutilated remains 
of one of the hands of her ill-fated lover, and 
his riding-boots still retaining his feet, which 
had the effect of turning the horror-stricken 
girl a raving lunatic. On hearing of this tragic 
affair her father immediately ordered the 
dogs to be hanged and cast into the pool, 
which thus derives its name. 

Of course there is a vague story of a sub- 
terranean passage in connection with one of 
the secret recesses; and it is not unlikely 
that such an arrangement did once exist, 
though whether Father Wall made use of it 
in his escape or no, we are unable to learn. 

Prowling round the moat before our de- 
parture, and observing the house at all 
angles, now where the waters are broad and 
deep, again where they are narrow and run 
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under the little arched bridges, we will hardly 
find a view more picturesque and gloomy 
than that obtainable from a field to the left 
of the main entrance. The house is here at 
its best and its worst; it is ruinous, and the 
dead hand of decay is on it; it is full of 
poetry, and art, and strange suggestiveness, 
having power to entice the gazer into a 
thousand thoughts, and abandon him in the 
most mystical; it is the moodiest, melan- 
choliest, maddest place under the sun and 
moon and stars. 
On ev’ry side the aspect was the same— 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn, and savage ; 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 
O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear : 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 


Se 


London Cheatres. 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
‘slain ae 
VIL—W5ITEFRIARS: SALISBURY COURT. 


JITHERTO historians of the English 
stage have given a separate and 
distinct existence to Whitefriars 
Theatre, as well as to Salisbury 
Court Theatre, which was afterwards built 
near the spot on which the earlier playhouse 
is supposed to have stood. It is true that 
Collier in his Annals of the Stage indicates 
some doubts as to the existence of a ‘* White- 
friars Theatre ;” but in other publications of 
his he was at some pains to prove its exist- 
ence very circumstantially, and from these 
other publications what may be called the 
received account, viz., that in Cunningham’s 
Handbook, is mainly compiled. It will there- 
fore be necessary to discuss this question of 
the existence of an ancient playhouse in the 
precinct of the old Monastery of White- 
friars. 

In our article on “ Blackfriars Theatre ”* 
we saw that Collier ante-dated that theatre 
twenty years, relying for confirmation upon 
two documents which have been demonstrated 


* Antiquary, xiv. 25, 26. 

















to be forgeries. Collier clearly wished to 
establish this early origin of the Blackfriars 
Theatre ; and the demonstration against him 
in this case must have its effect upon our 
view of the early origin of Whitefriars 
Theatre. At the same time, just as we have 
reason to believe that the representation of 
plays took place in the vicinity of the Office 
of the Master of the Revels at Blackfriars 
before the establishment of Burbage’s Theatre 
there, there is probability in favour of the 
representation of plays in the dissolved 
Monastery of Whitefriars as early as the 
alleged date of “ Whitefriars Theatre,” 1580. 
But these representations belong rather to 
the impromptu inn-yard form of stage; the 
testimony in favour of an actual playhouse in 
Whitefriars at this time is not definite, and is 
far from conclusive. The earliest mention of 
“Whitefriars Theatre” is in 1612, on the 
title-page of Field’s Woman is a Weathercock, 
which is said to have been performed there 
by “the Children of Her Majesty’s Revels.” 
This company acted at the Blackfriars 
alternately with Shakespeare’s company 
until 1609, when they left Blackfriars* and 
not long afterwards acted at Whitefriars.+ 
The testimony from Field’s play in 1612 
coincides with these statements; and we 
should probably look for the origin of 
‘‘ Whitefriars Theatre,” between the years 
1609-1612. But in all probability plays were 
presented here before this. Cunningham, 
referring to the Shakespeare Society Papers, 
states that Whitefriars Theatre “ was the old 
hall or refectory belonging to the dissolved 
Monastery of Whitefriars, and stood without 
the garden wall of Dorset House, the old 
inn or hostel of the Bishops of Salisbury. It 
was built about 1580, and deserted, and, I 
believe, pulled down in 1613.” He then 
proceeds to give some attractive details 
from a source whose authenticity has been 
rendered very doubtful, viz., Collier’s so- 
called Mew Facts : 

**We have no information at all precise 
when it was built; but I apprehend that it 
arose out of the persecution of the players in 
1575. In 1613 Sir George Bue, Master of 
the Revels, received a fee of £20 for his 
permission to rebuild it; and I have in my 


* J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Oz¢dines, p. 198. 
{ Collier, History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 342. 
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possession an original survey of some part of 
the precinct made in March, 1616, which 
contains the following paragraph regarding 
the theatre in Whitefriars : 

“*The theatre is situate near vnto the 
Bishopp’s House, and was in former times a 
hall or refectorie belonging to the dissolved 
Monastery. It hath been vsed as a place 
for the presentation of playes and enterludes 
for more than 3o yeares last by the children 
of Her Majestie. It hath little or no furni- 
ture for a playhouse, saving an old tattered 
curten, some decayed benches, and a few 
worne out properties and pieces of arras for 
hangings to the stage and tire house. The 
raine hath made its way in, and if it bee not 
repaired it must soone be plucked down or 
it will fall.’ ” 

The evidence on which Malone mainly 
relied, as proving the existence of White- 
friars Theatre so early as 1580, was Richard 
Reulidge’s Monster Lately Found Out, etc., 
1628. He quotes a passage from this 
puritanical work to the effect that soon after 
1580 several London citizens perceiving the 
mischiefs which arose out of plays, petitioned 
the Queen and Privy Council, “and obtained 
leave from her majesty to thrust the players 
out of the city, and to pull down all play- 
houses and dicing-houses within their 
liberties ; which accordingly was effected, 
and the playhouses in Gracious Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, that nigh Paul’s, that on 
Ludgate Hill, and the Whitefriers, were 
quite pulled down and suppressed by the 
care of these religious people.” 

All the evidence as to the early existence 
of Whitefriars Theatre has been adduced, 
and the reader will be able to form indepen- 
dent judgment upon it. Accepting all this 
evidence, including Collier's doubtful testi- 
mony, the present writer has come to the 
conclusion that there was no theatre or play- 
house in Whitefriars, at all resembling con- 
temporary London theatres, until the build- 
ing of Salisbury Court Theatre. 

Taking the last-mentioned item of evidence 
first, we have to note that Reulidge (or 
Rawlidge, as Collier has it) is speaking of an 
event which is supposed to have happened 
nearly fifty years previously. Next, we have 
to note (as Malone himself points out) that 
the theatres stated by Reulidge to have been 


suppressed in Gracious Street, in Bishopsgate 
Street, and Ludgate Hill, were the temporary 
scaffolds erected at the Cross Keys in Grace- 
church Street, the Bull in Bishopsgate Street, 
and the Bell Savage on Ludgate Hill. The 
playhouse referred to as “ that nigh Paul’s” 
was St. Paul’s schoolroom, behind Convoca- 
tion House. We perceive that ‘ Whitefriars 
Theatre” is here classed with various other 
“‘ playhouses ” which were not playhouses at 
all, at a time when theatres had been built in 
London, viz., the Theatre and the Curtain. 
Then, as a matter of history, this suppression 
of theatres shortly after 1580 lacks corrobora- 
tion, while various other events conflict with 
it. On the 18th November, 1581, the Lords 
of the Council sent a letter to the City 
authorities* “stating that for avoiding the 
increase of infection within the City last 
summer, orders were sent to them for restrain- 
ing of plays until Michaelmas last. As the 
sickness had almost ceased, and was not 
likely to increase at this time of the year, in 
order to relieve the poor players, and to 
encourage their being in readiness with 
convenient matters for Her Highness’s solace 
this next Christmas, they required them forth- 
with to suffer the players to practice such 
plays, in such sort, and in the usual places, as 
they had been accustomed, having careful 
regard for the continuance of such quiet 
order as had been before observed.” 

In the following spring the Council again 
communicated with the Lord Mayor on the 
subject; and this letter, which is dated 
11th April, 1582,¢ is still more decisive 
against the supposition of stages having been 
suppressed at this time. 

‘*For sundry good causes and considera- 
tions they had oftentimes given order for the 
restraint of plays in and about the City ; never- 
theless of late, for honest recreation sake, in 
respect that Her majesty sometimes took 
delight in those pastimes, it had been thought 
not unfit, having regard to the season of the 
year and the clearance of the City from infec- 
tion, to allow of certain companies of players 
in London, partly that they might thereby 
attain more dexterity and perfection in that 
profession, the better to content Her Majesty, 
the said players being restrained from playing 


* Remembrancia, p. 350 
+ Lbid., p. 351. 
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on the Sabbath, and only permitted.on the 
ordinary holidays after evening prayer as long 
as the season of the year would permit with- 
out danger of the infection. They requested 
the City to appoint some proper person to 
consider and allow such plays only as were 
fitted to yield honest recreation and no 
example of evil. For this purpose the Lord 
Mayor should withdraw his late prohibition 
against their playing on holidays, only for- 
bearing the Sabbath day. If the exercise of 
the same should increase the sickness and 
infection, then he should communicate to the 
Council.” 

These letters plainly indicate the improba- 
bility of the sanction of the Queen and 
Council having been obtained to suppress 
plays at this time; and the jurisdiction of 
the civic authorities would not extend to 
Whitefriars without special powers. 

Proceeding backward, the next testimony 
to be considered is Collier’s Mew acts. 
From the nature of the case these facts can- 
not be tested ; they can be allowed weight 
only according to our belief in Collier. We 
have seen that the Children of the Queen’s 
Revels left Blackfriars Theatre in 1609, and 
appeared at Whitefriars soon after. But in 
the original survey of 1616, which Collier 
possessed, and from which he quotes, this 
company is stated to have acted at Whitefriars 
for upwards of thirty years ; which statement, 
if we accept it, will bring us near 1580, as the 
date of the origin of Blackfriars. ‘To say the 
least, this statement, like Reulidge’s, still awaits 
confirmation. But leaving aside names and 
dates (Collier’s weakness) there is strong 
presumption in favour of the truth of the 
description which he gives of what stood in 
the position of “ Whitefriars Theatre,” and 
there appears to be no reason to doubt that 
the theatre was nothing more than a rude 
stage of some sort put up in the refectory of 
the old monastery. The title of “theatre” 
can be applied to it with no more propriety 
than to those stages in inn-yards which sur- 
vived after the erection of theatres in London. 
So far as the date is concerned, we have no 
evidence of the presentation of plays in 
Whitefriars before 1610. 

The truth of the matter would appear to 
be that in 1609 the King’s company at the 
Blackfriars and the Globe, as well as their 


rivals Henslowe and Alleyn, were in the very 
heyday of their fame, and the Children of 
the Revels dropped out of their partial lessee- 
ship of Blackfriars from thiscause. In 1610, 
we may conclude, they set up a stage in the 
refectory of the old Monastery of Whitefriars, 
where it is possible enough plays had pre- 
viously been acted by inferior or strolling 
actors. There are several allusions to the 
inferiority of the place, which may have 
furnished the details of the “ original survey ” 
quoted by Collier. Field’s play, Woman ts 
a Weathercock, was presented during 1610- 
1611, and doubtless others besides. Mr. 
Fleay tells us :* “ From 1610 to 1613 Chap- 
man, Jonson, Field, Marston, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, wrote for the second Queen’s Revels 
Children, acting at Whitefriars.” But this 
company did not retain undivided possession 
of the place, and a play was acted here by 
certain London Prentices” in 1613. This 
circumstance, again, is inconsistent with the 
existence of a regular theatre in Whitefriars. 
The play acted by these amateurs was Taylor’s 
flog hath lost his Pearl, and Collier quotes 
a letter from Sir Henry Wootton, dated 
“ Tuesday, 1612-13,” describing the perform- 
ance, and the way in which it was inter- 
rupted :f 

“On Sunday last, at night, and no longer, 
some sixteen Apprentices (of what sort you 
shall guess by the rest of the story) having 
secretly learnt a new play, without book, 
entitled Zhe Hog hath lost his Pearl, took up 
the Whitefriars for their Theatre ; and having 
invited thither (as it should seem) rather 
their Mistresses than their Masters, who were 
all to enter fer dulletine, for a note of distinc- 
tion from ordinary comedians, towards the 
end of the play, the sheriffs (who by chance 
had heard of it) came in (as they say) and 
carried some six or seven of them to perform 
the last act at Bridewell; the rest are fled. 
Now it is strange to hear how sharp-witted 
the City is, for they will needs have Sir John 
Swinnerton, the Lord Mayor, be meant by 
the Hog, and the late Lord Treasurer by the 
Pearl.” 

In 1613, in consequence of the burning 
down of the Globe Theatre, there were various 
projects for the building of new playhouses. 
* Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., x. 126. 

+ History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 369. 
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Among these was one for building a new 
theatre at Whitefriars, but nothing came of 
it. Malone wrote :* “ From an extract taken 
by Sir Henry Herbert from the Office-book of 
‘Sir George Bue, his predecessor in the office 
of Master of the Revels, it appears that the 
theatre in Whitefriars was either rebuilt in 
1613, or intended to be rebuilt. The entry 
is: ‘July 13, 1613, fora license to erect a 
new play-house in,the Whitefriers, etc., £20.’ 
I doubt, however, whether this scheme was 
then carried into execution.” 

A new playhouse was subsequently built 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and opened 
in 1629. This was the Salisbury Court 
Theatre. Collier gives an account of it under 
the heading of “ Whitefriars Theatre,” as if it 
were of secondary importance. But a re- 
versal of this arrangement would be more 
appropriate. A description of the crude stage 
which was set up in Whitefriars serves as a 
fitting introduction to the history of Salisbury 
Court Theatre. 





Che Earthquake of Lisbon, 1755. 


—f———— 


= QHE following extremely curious and 

ee, graphic account of the great earth- 
quake of Lisbon in the last century 
is most obligingly sent us by our 
contributor, Mr. Richard Davey, and is ex- 
tracted from his forthcoming book, Z%e Ol/a- 
Podrida of a Journalist : 





“Lisbon has been frequently visited by 
severe shocks of earthquake: in a.D. 1033, 
by one which was very violent, many houses 
destroyed ; 1327, very violent ; 1343, idem ; 
1344, terrific—the earth shook for ten minutes, 
while one could say a miserere; the Sé¢ com- 
pletely ruined, fifteen hundred persons 
killed ; 1347, terrible, two thousand persons 
killed—the earth shook for a quarter of an 
hour ; 1384, very violent ; 1504, very violent ; 
1513, idem; 1522, the most terrible on re- 
cord, fifteen hundred houses ruined, and ten 
thousand persons perished.” From 1522 to 


* Shakespeare by Boswell, iii. §2. 
VOL. XV. 





1755, very few earthquakes occurred, but in 
1755 the city was almost destroyed. 

The morning of November 1st of that year 
dawned serene, but the heavens were hazy ; 
since midnight the thermometer had risen one 
degree, and stood at nine o’clock at fourteen 
above freezing, Reaumur. As it was the 
feast of All Saints, the churches were thronged 
from an early hour, and all their altars 
brilliantly illuminated with thousands of 
tapers, and decorated with garlands of various 
tinted muslins and thin silks. At a quarter 
of ten the first shock was felt. It was so 
slight that many persons attributed it to the 
passage of heavy waggons in the street, and 
even to mere fancy. Three minutes after- 
wards a second shock occurred, so violent 
that it seemed as if the heavens and earth 
were passing away. This agitation lasted fully 
ten minutes, and ere it diminished the greater 
portion of the city was in ruins. The dust 
raised obscured the sun: an Egyptian dark- 
ness prevailed, and to add to the universal 
horror, the fearful screams of the living and 
the groans of the dying rose through the air. 
In twenty minutes all became calm again, 
and people began to look around them and 
consider their best means of escape. Some 
were for going to the hills, but were soon 
discouraged from so doing by the rumours 
that those who had already gone thither were 
suffocating from the effects of the dense fog 
of dust which still rose from the falling build- 
ings. Then they rushed toward the quays 
which line a part of the Tagus, but only to 
learn the horrible news that these had sunk 
into the earth with all the people and edifices 
upon them. Those who thought to put out 
to sea were told to look at the river, and 
lo! in its centre they beheld a_ whirlpool 
which was sucking in all the vessels and 
boats in its vicinity, not a fragment of any of 
them being ever seen again. The royal 
palace had been entirely swallowed up, and 
over its site is now the vast square of the 
Paco, or Black Horse, one of the largest 
public places in Europe. The great library 
of the Holy Ghost was in flames, and its 
priceless Moorish and Hebrew manuscripts 
were fast becoming ashes. The opera-house 
had fallen in, the Inquisition was no more, 
and the great church of San Domingo was 
but a heap of stones, beneath which lay 
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crushed to atoms the entire congregation. 
The Irish church of St. Paul was the death- 
place of one thousand persons; and the 
palace of Bemposta, where Catherine of 
Braganza, widow of Charles II., lived and 
died, had fallen over from the heights on 
which it was built, and utterly destroyed 
the poor but populous part of the town 
which lay beneath it. In a word, where but 
an hour since was Lisbon, was now nothing 
but desolation. As to the people, who can 
describe their condition? At least seventy 
thousand persons had perished, and the 
majority of the survivors were cruelly 
wounded, and in agony of mind and body. 
Some went mad with fright ; some lost for 
ever the power of speech; sinners went 
about confessing their secret crimes; and 
fanatics, believing the last day had come, 
cried out to the horror-stricken multitude 
“to repent, for that Christ was coming to 
judge the quick and the dead !” 

As the day waxed on, the wretched 
Lisbonese grew calmer, and it was univers- 
ally declared that the safest place, now that 
the dust was diminishing, were the heights 
overlooking the city, and thither the majority 
fled. Here they found the Court assembled, 
for the royal family was fortunately at Belem, 
where, strange to say, the earthquake was 
scarcely felt at all, and had hastened at once 
to the hills) The cardinal-patriarch was here 
also, and so was Pombal; and the two men 
with surprising presence of mind, by their 
admirable courage, were enabled before night 
to inspire some feeling of order in the excited 
throng. The King and Queen behaved nobly, 
and the young Duke of Lafoens deserves to 
be immortalized for his splendid conduct. 
He organized a band of noblemen who went 
about aiding the wounded, rescuing children, 
and even burying the dead. It was a strange 
and awful sight to see this multitude gather 
together on the summit of the hills which 
once overlooked their magnificent city, and 
which now looked down upon a mere mass of 
smouldering ruins. As day declined and night 
came on, the cardinal issued a proclamation, 
ordering all to kneel in prayer, and entreat the 
mercy of Godupon them; and then rose on the 
air the wailing tones of that saddest of psalms, 
the Miserere. When the shades of night had 
fully fallen, a frightful discovery was made: 





the city was in flames in a hundred places, 
The conflagration was greatly increased by a 
strong wind blowing in from the sea. There 
was now no hope of saving anything, and 
it was but too well known that thousands of 
human beings, who had taken refuge in the 
cellars and crypts, were being roasted alive. 
But if the anxiety of the escaped was dread- 
ful to witness, the scenes within the city 
itself were even more terrible. Robbers, 
escaped gaol-birds, low sailors, and degraded 
negroes formed bands and went about amidst 
the ruins, pillaging the wounded of their 
trinkets, and even murdering those who ven- 
tured to oppose their ghastly deeds. The 
lewd inhabitants of the brothels broke from 
the rigid restraint in which they were con- 
fined by law, and joined the bandits. ‘They 
plundered such of the wine stores as were 
left intact, and maddened with drink, and 
probably with terror, cast off their garments 
and went dancing and whooping blasphemous 
songs through the desolate streets, if such 
they could now be called, while the lurid 
light from the innumerable fires cast a blood- 
coloured glow on their naked and contorted 
forms. They got into the churches, robbed 
the sacred images, threw the holy vestments 
over their shoulders, and made the ruined 
vaults re-echo the shouts of their beastly 
revelry. ‘It seemed,” says Fray Bernadado 
de Carmo, “as if hell had vomited forth its 
demons, and that the powers of darkness had 
indeed prevailed.” From the cellars of the 
houses rose the piercing cries of those who 
were perishing of their neglected wounds, or 
suffocating from the effects of foul atmo- 
sphere. Here a mother wept over the bodies 
of all her children ; there, a group of timid 
nuns stood round their abbess, and knew not 
which way to turn; now a fanatic rushed 
along, howling dismal prophecies; now a 
long file of white-clad Cistercians passed by, 
reciting mournful prayers; and then again 
fell upon the ear the horrid maniacal 
laughter of the gang of lewd women and 
brutal men, at their dreadful revelry. An 
aged noblewoman in full Court garments was 
seen searching amongst the ruins of her palace 
for her jewels, and a famous Phryne of the 
day, Theresa Branddo, suddenly converted, 
did such noble deeds of charity, that her 
name deserves to be written in letters of gold. 
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For fifteen days was the city invested with 
robbers, until Carvalho, afterwards the cele- 
brated minister Pombal, set an example of 
courage and energy. He descended into 
Lisbon, and remained days and nights 
together, in his carriage and on horseback, 
directing affairs, and assisting in clearing 
away the ruins; he planted soldiers all over 
the city, and whoever could not give a clear 
account of the property found in his pos- 
session was hung then and there, and three 
hundred and fifty-seven persons thus 
perished. Many months elapsed ere tran- 
quillity was in a measure restored, and before 
the people began to think of rebuilding their 
homes. Indeed, it was at one time almost 
decided to remove the capital to Rio 
Janeiro. 

The mother of the writer was educated in 
a convent in London, one of the Sisters of 
which, a very aged Portuguese lady, dis- 
tinctly remembered the earthquake. She 
was seated at her table writing a letter, when 
suddenly the whole of one side of the house 
fell down, in such a manner that her table 
was precipitated into an abyss full sixty feet 
deep, which opened within two feet of where 
she sat. With perhaps the sole exception of 
the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the earthquake of Lisbon was certainly the 
most fearful calamity that ever befell any 
city, anel the wonder is that its inhabitants 
should have had the courage to rebuild it. 


od) 


Che Seiden Society. 
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WES HIE Selden Society has been formed 
#) mainly for the purpose of collect- 
ing and editing in a convenient 
form materials for the development 
of English legal history. Vast stores of 
material of the most valuable kind, illustra- 
tive of the growth and the principles of the 
medizval common law, lie buried in unin- 
dexed and uncalendared records of the realm 
at the Public Record Office, and in unpub- 
lished MSS. in public and private libraries ; 
and one main object of this Society will be 
to collect and publish selections from these 
records and manuscripts, 








First in importance and judicial authority 
are the Plea Rolls of the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in- 
cluding the Rolls of the Curia Regis, of 


which the earliest in existence is of the sixth . 
year of Richard I. The earlier portion of « 


the Rotuli Curiz Regis, up to and including 
the first year of John, have been printed in 
full by the Record Commissioners, and the 
continuation of this publication, either i 
extenso or in the form of selections, would be 
an appropriate undertaking for the Society, 
although the records of a somewhat later 
period are perhaps more full of interest. The 
later pleadings and judgments are the most 
authentic materials for English legal history. 
They throw great light both upon the state of 
the law and the social and economic condi- 
tion of the people, and as very many of the 


judgments give the ra/iones decidendi wpon- 


which the Court proceeded, they will not 
only be interesting as illustrations of legal 
history, but will also supply available prece- 
dents on many questions still frequently 
litigated in the Courts relating to rights of 
common, markets, fisheries, tolls, etc., and 
will, moreover, be of great use in illustrating 
the growth of many principles of the law, 
the origin of which is obscure. A few 
of these valuable records have been made to 
some degree accessible—but in a very im- 
perfect and inadequate manner—by the 
Abbreviatio Flacitorum, printed by the 
Record Commissioners. The extracts there 
given are very scanty, being, in fact, only 
short notes entered in a kind of Common- 
place-Book by Agarde and other keepers of 
the Records in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
They are, moreover, printed in contractions, 
and are so very brief that it is impossible in 
most cases to discover the true value of the 
record without having recourse to the original, 
a labour requiring so much time and such 
special paleographical knowledge that, for 
the practical purposes of the general student, 
these records remain a sealed book. A 
glance at the /udex Rerum of the Addre- 
viatio Placitorum will show more clearly 
than can be done on the present occasion 
the importance of publishing selections from 
these records in greater detail and in a more 
complete form. 

It is also proposed to print extracts from 
T2 
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the Eyre Rolls and Assize Rolls, with the 
view of illustrating the state of the criminal 
law in early times. These records extend 
from the reign of Henry III. to that 
of Henry VI. inclusive ; and from them it is 
expected that much valuable matter will be 
derived, which will no doubt assist in clear- 
ing up the many difficult points and doubts 
arising from the obscure language and im- 
perfect entries of the reports found in the 
printed Year Books. 

By the publication of such collections, 
much light will incidentally be thrown on 
the social life and condition of England 
during the Middle Ages. The records of 
the Courts are rich in entries bearing on the 
state of the tenants in villenage, their ser- 
vices and their relation to their lords; on 
the laws and customs of cities and boroughs 
and social administration in them ; on trials 
by ordeal and by battle ; on the laws of the 
forest ; on the powers of the Court and the 
Justices ; on feudal tenures; on the modes 
of settling land, the customs of Borough 
English and Gavelkind, and other interesting 
subjects, such as the evolution of the forms 
of action, the doctrines of possession, con- 
sideration, contract, and so forth. 

The earlier proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery commence in the reign of Richard 
II., and show that the business of the Court 
at that period did not consist chiefly in suits 
relating to the uses of land, but in receiv- 
ing and adjudicating on petitions addressed 
to the Chancellor in cases of assault and 
trespass and a variety of outrages which 
were cognizable at Common Law, but for 
which the petitioner was unable to obtain 
redress, owing to the position or powerful 
connections of his adversary. They are ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting as illus- 
trating the origin and variations in the mode 
of procedure of the Court of Chancery 
as a court of equitable jurisdiction, and 
are full of curious information as to the 
manners and customs of the times. A few 
specimens of these early proceedings have 
been printed by the Record Commissioners, 
but a vast collection of them awaits further 
exploration. 

The pleadings in the Ordinary or Common 
Law side of the Court of Chancery exist 
from a very early time, and consist of 








proceedings in Petitions of Right, on Tra- 
verses of Inquisitions, and in writs of scire 
Jacias for the Repeal of Letters Patent, Writs 
of Partition and Dower, and similar matters 
of ordinary legal procedure. 

The records of the Court of Exchequer, 
on the Equity or Queen’s Remembrancer’s 
side, consist of the proceedings on Informa- 
tions exhibited by the Attorney-General 
against debtors and accountants to the Crown, 
or on seizures of goods forfeited for non- 
payment of customs or other causes, and on 
attainders and actions for the recovery of 
Crown property, illustrating incidentally per- 
sonal history and successions to property. 
They also contain pleadings in such personal 
actions as were pleaded in this Court by 
means of the writ of “Quominus,” includ- 
ing a great number of actions by the clergy 
for non-payment of tithes. ‘The Memoranda 
Rolls of this branch of the Exchequer extend 
to the present century in an almost unbroken 
series from the reign of Henry III., and 
some are in existence of an even earlier 
time. These, together with the English Bills 
from the time of Elizabeth, constitute a 
mine of information that ought to be made 
available for the legal and the historical 
student. 

The Memoranda of the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer embrace an equally wide 
period, and contain the enrolments of the 
pleadings and judgments in suits on writs of 
** Quo titulo clamat,” of “ Quare maneria in 
manibus regis seisiri non debent,” on claims 
of franchises and privileges within cities, 
boroughs, towns, and liberties, and of com- 
missions to survey Crown lands, woods, and 
wastes, etc., with the returns thereto, and 
abound with information on the subject of 
commons, fisheries, mines, profits and per- 
quisites of Courts, and manorial rights and 
customs generally. 

The Plea Rolls on the Common Law side 
of the Exchequer extend over the same period 
as the Memoranda Rolls, and form a volu- 
minous record of actions relating to real pro- 
perty and tithes. 

In addition to the foregoing, the records 
of the Courts of Star Chamber and Requests, 
and of the Courts of Augmentation of the 
Crown Revenues, established by Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI, are full of legal and historical 
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interest, and might, by’a process of judicious 
selection, be made to furnish many volumes 
of the greatest value to the legal student, 
the county historian, and the student of social 
economy. 

The records of the Courts in which the 
Canon Law was administered in this country, 
so far as they still exist, would probably be of 
high interest ; and it is hoped that the Society 
may hereafter find means of inquiring into 
them, and, if they should be found of value, 
of publishing some extracts from them. A 
well-known passage in Chaucer’s “ Friar’s Tale,” 
descriptive of the jurisdiction of an Arch- 
deacon’s Court, can hardly fail to whet the 
appetite of the investigator into the laws and 
manners and customs of our ancestors : 


Whilom there was dwellyng in my countré 
An erchedeken, a man of high degré, 
That boldely did execucion 

In punischyng of fornicacioun, 

Of wicchecraft, and eke of bauderye, 

Of diffamacioun and avoutrye, 

Of chirche-reeves and of testamentes, 

Of contracts, and of lak of sacramentes. 


The jurisprudence and practice of the 
Manorial Courts being of great interest to 
the constitutional and social historian, should 
be illustrated by the records that escaped the 
incendiaries of 1381. With these might be 
included an account of the Courts of the 
Forest and of Forest Law, the jurisdictions of 
the Palatine counties, including the Duchy 
Courts, and such franchises as Ely, which 
enjoyed jura regalia, and the interesting 
franchises of the Lords Marchers on the 
Welsh borders, including the peculiar customs 
which prevailed within the Scotch borders. 

Theorigin and jurisdiction of the anomalous 
Courts of Council which encroached upon the 
province of the Common Law would well 
repay further investigation, especially as 
several of these possess a very full collection 
of records. Amongst these may be mentioned 
the Council of the West and marches of 
Wales, which runs parallel with the decaying 
franchises of the Lords Marchers, and in rela- 
tion to which an enormous mass of unexplored 
evidence exists in the Cottonian collection ; 
the great Court of Star Chamber ; the Court of 
Requests, with an interesting series of records 
little known to legal antiquaries, except by the 
illustrative cases edited at the end of the 








sixteenth century by Sir Julius Czesar, a work 
which is now very rare; the Council of the 
North, founded in 1536, and reorganized in 
1632 by Lord Strafford, a monograph of 
which would be of great interest to York- 
shire antiquaries ; the Stannary Courts and 
the Court of the Staple both at London 
and Calais, two institutions which illustrate 
the rise of the commercial greatness of this 
country in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; the Court of Castle Chamber at 
Dublin and others, all of which will serve to 
illustrate the history of the encroachments of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Crown. 
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Battledore and Shuttlecock.—In the 
island of Rambree a game called Keeléme 
much resembles the English game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, with the difference that 
the ball, which is hollow and made of cane, 
is impelled into the air by the foot instead of 
by the hand. Half a dozen young men form 
a circle, and it is the aim of each individual 
towards whom the ball falls to keep it up in 
the air as long as he can; not only the foot 
but the knee is brought into action, and he 
that keeps the ball up longest is entitled to 
the greatest credit.—/ourn. As. Soc, Bengal 
(1835), iv. 24. 

Bad Times in London.—In 1642 there 
was much trouble in London. A tract en- 
titled St. Hillarie’s Tears, published in that 
year, gives us the following glimpses at the 
internal condition of the capital: “ All along 
the Strand (lodgings being empty) you shall 
finde the house-keepers generally projecting 
where to borrow and what to pawne, towards 
payments of their quarter’s rents.... If you 
step aside into Coven Garden, long Acre, 
and Drury Lane, where those Doves of 
Venus, those birds of youth and beauty doe 
build their nests, you shall finde them in 
such a Sump of amazement to see the 
hopes of their trading frustrate, their beauties 
decaied for want of meanes to procure 
Pomatum. . . . I must follow the steps of 
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many an old letcherous citizen, and walke into 
London, where at the Exchange the only 
question that is ask’t is, what newes? from 
Yorke, Ireland, and the Parliament. ... From 
hence I travell to Guildhall, where I finde 
the Lawyers complaining of infinite numbers 
of Banckerouts. . .. Then at the halls of 
every severall company, where in former 
times all the elements could scarce afford 
variety to please the ingenuous gluttony of 
one single feast, now you shall heare the 
meaner sort of tradesmen cursing those de- 
vouring foxes, the masters and wardens, for 
the infinite charge their insatiate stomackes 
do put them to; from hence goe to their 
particular shops, where there is nothing 
amongst the tradesmen but condoling the 
want of the courtiers’ money.” 

The Education of Elizabeth of York. 
—lIn the days of Edward IV., writing was a 
very uncommon accomplishment. In an old 
poem, Zhe most pleasant Song of Lady Bessy, 
contemporaneously composed by Humphrey 
Brereton, and of which only two copies have 
been preserved, occur some interesting lines 
illustrating the condition of the Court ladies 
in respect to the art of writing. Lady 
Elizabeth is plotting with Stanley against 
Richard III., and they vowed to send a 
letter to the Earl of Richmond beyond the 
sea. As they dare not trust a scribe, Stanley 
is at his wit’s end, until Lady Elizabeth 
exclaims : 

Good father Stanley hearken to me 

What my father King Edward, that King royal 

Did for my sister, my Lady Wells, and me : 
He sent for a scrivener to lusty London, 

He was the best in that citty ; 

He taught us both to write and read full soon 

If it please you, full soon you shall see: 

Lauded be God. I had such speed, 

That I can write as well as he 
And also indite and full well read 

And that (Lord) soon shall you see 
Both English and alsoe French 

And also Spanish, if you had need. 
The earle said, You are a proper wench. 


Man’s Coffee-house, London.— A 
description of Man’s Coffee-house, situate in 
Scotland Yard, near the water-side, is an 
excellent picture of a fashionable coffee-house 
of the day. It took its name from the pro- 
prietor, Alexander Man, and was sometimes 
known as Old Man’s, or the Royal Coffee- 
house, to distinguish it from Young Man’s 








and Little Man’s, minor establishments in the 
neighbourhood. In Ward’s London Spy, 1699, 
we have the following: “We now ascended 
a pair of stairs, which brought us into an 
old-fashioned room, where a gaudy crowd of 
odoriferous 7om-Essences were walking back- 
wards and forwards with their hats in their 
hands, not daring to convert them to their 
intended use, lest it should put the foretops 
of their wigs into some disorder. We 
squeezed through till we got to the end: of 
the room, where, at a small table, we sat 
down, and observed that it was as great a 
rarity to hear anybody call for a dish of 
Politician’s porridge (coffee; another name 
given to which was “ Mahometan gruel ”], or 
any other liquor, as it is to hear a beau call 
for a pipe of tobacco; their whole exercise 
being to charge and discharge their nostrils, 
and keep the curls of their periwigs in their 
proper order. The clashing of their snush- 
box lids, in opening and shutting, made more 
noise than their tongues. Bows and cringes 
of the newest mode were here exchanged, 
*twixt friend and friend, with wonderful 
exactness. They made a humming like so 
many hornets in a country chimney, not with 
their talking, but with their whispering over 
their new Minuets and Sories, with their 
hands in their pockets, if only freed from 
their snush-box. We now began to be 
thoughtful of a pipe of tobacco; whereupon 
we ventured to call for some instruments of 
evaporation, which were accordingly brought 
us, but with such a kind of unwillingness, as 
if they would much rather have been rid of 
our company; for their tables were so very 
neat, and shined with rubbing, like the upper- 
leathers of an alderman’s shoes, and as brown 
as the top of a country housewife’s cupboard. 
The floor was as clean swept as a Sir Courtly’s 
dining-room, which made us look round, to 
see if there were no orders hung up to impose 
the forfeiture of so much Mop-money upon 
any person that should spit out of the 
chimney-corner. Notwithstanding we wanted 
an example to encourage us in our porterly 
rudeness, we ordered them to light the wax- 
candle, by which we ignified our pipes and 
blew about our whiffs; at which several Sir 
Foplins drew their faces into as many peevish 
wrinkles as the beaus at the Bow-street 
Coffee-house, near Covent-garden did, when 
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the gentleman in masquerade came in amongst 
them, with his oyster-barrel muff and turnip- 
buttons, to ridicule their fopperies.” 

A Curious Siamese Ceremony.—A 
correspondent of the Berlin Das Echo de- 
scribes the extraordinary ceremonies which 
took place at the legitimization of the eldest 
son of the King of Siam as heir to the 
throne. The religious ceremonies lasted 
for twelve days. The principal of these is 
the baptism of the future King by the Brah- 
mins. On the fifth day of the festival the 
King and his son are led to the Golden 
Pavilion at Bangkok. In the centre of the 
“temple stands a huge basin of water, which is 
consecrated by the Brahmins, who throw into 
it a gold and silver fish, and gilded and 
silvered cocoa-nuts. Prayers are offered, and 
after a number of other ceremonies, lasting 
for two hours, the Prince, arrayed in royal 
robes, is thrust into the holy water amidst the 
clang of trumpets and sound of cannon. 
When the golden and silver cocoa-nuts appear 
on the surface of the water, and touch each 
other, a happy and prosperous reign is pre- 
dicted, and news is carried out to the assem- 
bled thousands that Heaven has generously 
provided Siam with another king. 


SS 


Antiquatian Mews. 
— <a 

The cottage at Chalfont-St.-Giles’s, in which 
Milton wrote Paradise Lost, and commenced Paradise 
Regained, is to be preserved for posterity as one of 
the many memorials of the present year of Jubilee. 
An enterprising American offered to buy the cottage, 
and to remove it to America, but sufficient enthusiasm 
has been aroused in the breasts of a few Miltonians 
to prevent the exportation to the land of the West of 
what should be one of the most cherished of our 
literary relics. The cottage is to be converted into a 
reading-room and a museum for objects connected 
with the poet. The Rev. Pownoll Phipps, Rector of 
Chalfont-St.-Giles, replying to criticisms on the use 
to which the cottage is to be devoted, states ‘‘ that 
this particular use of the house is necessary owing to 
the law of mortmain.” What a pity it is that other 
national memorials cannot be preserved ! 

The Library of Canterbury Cathedral has been 


enriched by the addition of about 10,000 volumes, 
bequeathed to the Dean and Chapter by the late 


Archdeacon Harrison. Included in this number is 
the Howley collection—the library of Archbishop 
Howley, which was left by that prelate to the late 
archdeacon, 


The parish church of Farlington, a village’ about 
ten miles north-east of York, was on the 14th April 
reopened after having undergone a thorough restor- 
ation. 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has 
received notice from Colonel J. H. Wood, of St. Paul, 
Minn., that he has shipped to them the bodies of five 
persons—a man, woman, and three children—taken 
from a cave in the Bad Lands of Dakota by a miner. 
The bodies are simply dried up, and are not petrified, 
but are in a remarkable state of preservation. Scien- 
tific men who have seen them say they belong to a 
race which has now ceased to exist. 


Few objects in the landscape, from a centre some 
ten miles S.E. of Colchester, are more conspicuous or 
familiar than the Tower of Brightlingsea Church, It 
is of the Perpendicular style, dating from about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; and as regards 
material, is a very fine example of flint-faced rubble 
work, with Ancaster and Caen stone dressings. One 
of its most striking and effective peculiarities is the 
unusual projection of the buttresses, which are set 
diagonally, and are, moreover, enriched all the way 
up with canopied niches, numbering thirty-two in all. 
The earthquake of 1884 administered a rude shaking. 
Much of the window-tracery was gnawed through and 
through ; flints were dropping out here and there ; 
the roof was in a positively dangerous state of decay. 
Mr. F. C. Capel, of the Mount, Wilmington, Dart- 
ford, offered to restore the Tower, as a memorial to 
his father, the late Mr. J. B. Capel, of North Cray 
Place. This work was entrusted to Mr. C. Pertwee, 
architect, of Chelmsford. The tower is now sur- 
mounted by pierced battlements of two lights each, 
with intervening panels of ornamental flint work, and 
with one larger opening than the rest on the east side, 
next the staircase turret, such an original aperture 
being indicated there by existing mouldings. Inter- 
nally the ground-floor of the Tower forms (1) a Bap- 
tistry ; above which, with an octagonal opening im- 
mediately over the Font, for light, is (2) the ancient 
Ringers’ or Minstrels’ Gallery, open in front to the 
Nave. Next above is (3) a spacious and lofty chamber 
with four curious aumbries in the walls at the four 
angles, apparently intended to serve as a muniment 
room and place of security. This chamber has been 
restored, and the windows glazed. There is (4) the 
Belfry, the windows of which have been made good, 
the principal lights filled in with louvres, and the 
rest of the tracery with lattice-work. The leaded 
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roof is also nowa fine enclosure, well protected by the 
lofty battlements, the apertures of which frame the 
landscape to the view into so many little pictures. 
It is said that care has been taken to preserve to the 
Tower, as far as possible, all characteristics of anti- 
quity, and that not an inch of moss or many-coloured 
lichen, nor even the quaint carvings wrought here and 
there by the hand of Nature, have been disturbed, 
where it was not absolutely necessary in order to 
arrest decay. 


The ancient and time-honoured custom of riding 
the bounds of the borough was celebrated at Berwick. 
The old custom obtains there on the 1st of May each 
year, but that date falling on Sunday, the ceremony 
was fixed for Monday at noon, when sixteen carriages, 
containing the leading inhabitants, and eight horse- 
men, started from the Parade, in the presence of a 
large gathering of the general public. 


An early Christian cemetery near Alexandria, 
where the followers of the new faith suffered so many 
and such bitter persecutions, has been discovered un- 
derlying the sand-hills and rubbish-heaps which lie to 
right and left of the Ramleh line, about half-way be- 
tween Alexandria and Mustapha Pasha Station. 


A remarkable scene is reported to have taken place 
recently at Torrington in connection with a long- 
disputed right to common land. A plot known as 
Barber’s Piece was enclosed with rails and gates by a 
body of men employed by the Hon. Mark Rolle. 
On the fact becoming known, the crier was sent round 
the town and a crowd assembled, who proceeded to 
demolish the entire work and to burn the wood in a 
huge bonfire. 

A most important piece of sculpture, found at 
Kropia, was lately transferred to Athens and de- 
posited in the Central Museum. The object dis- 
covered is the pedestal of a statue of most curious 
and unique form. It bears various representations on 
its three sides ; in the centre is represented an armed 
horseman, on either side of which appear personages 
with long garments. This piece of sculpture is one 
of the few works of art found in Attica resembling 
Egyptian art as regards the mode of representation, 
the mode of workmanship, and the form. It was dis- 
covered serving as a support to the altar in a chapel 
at Kropia. It the same little chapel was also dis- 
covered, walled in, a small piece of sculpture repre- 
senting Heracles destroying the Nemean lion. This 
has likewise been brought to Athens, 

In digging the foundations for the new Rathhaus at 
Hamburg, a number of articles belonging to the early 
middle age were found—weapons, domestic utensils, 
skeletons, ornaments, etc. This is accounted for by 
the fact that it is the site of the first ‘* Burg,”’ or castle 


of Hamburg, which was taken by storm under Duke 
Bernhard of Saxony seven hundred years ago. The 
most interesting of these relics of old Hamburg have 
been placed in the museum. 

While workmen were opening a sewer in the back 
cellar of the Ship Hotel, Dublin, a pickaxe struck on 
a box or casket covered with rust, and strongly locked. 
The box, about 18 inches in length, and 12 in height 
and width, is constructed of half-inch iron, and studded 
with clasps. When it was moved the clink of coin 
was heard within. A locksmith opened the hasps, 
with difficulty, and the chest was found to contain 
coins of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
principally copper. They are in good preservation, 
and probably were stored away before 1810, when 
the Ship Hotel was built. 

The superstition of witchcraft still holds sway with 
the Maori tribes in New Zealand, and a recent mail 
brings information of a shocking crime perpetrated on 
persons alleged to have been guilty of the practice. 
The sad affair took place at Gisborne, and consisted 
in the shooting and roasting of a Maori and his wife. 
The victims were sleeping in their hut, which was set 
on fire. Previous to this the unfortunate beings were 
shot, so that they could not escape from the flames. 
The corpses when found were burned beyond recog- 
nition. The despatch states that the fiendish outrage 
was decided upon at a meeting of sixty natives, and 
then deliberately carried out. It was also said that 
the great chief, Te Koote, was privy to the crime. 

M. Rohault de Fleury has made a list of all the 
relics of the Cross in Europe and Asia of which 
he can find any record, and the sum amounts to 
3,941,975 cubic millimetres—a very small part indeed 
of what would be required to make a cross, At 
Mount Athos, Brussels, Ghent, Limburg, Paris, and 
Ragusa the fragments range from 800,000 to 130,000 
millimetres; and in England we can boast of the 
existence of 30,516 cubic millimetres, of which 8,287 
belong to Lord Petre in two pieces, and at St. Mary’s, 
York, is a pectoral cross of the tenth century which 
contains two fragments. 

St. Peter’s Church, Chester, which dates from the 
fifteenth century, has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Chester, after restoration. The Bishop of Chester, in 
preaching the re-opening sermon, said: “I suppose 
that there are few churches, in all England even, that 
must have had more historical associations than this 
old church of St. Peter’s. It stands upon the very 
spot upon which was once the Roman Preetorium—the 
centre of the life and of the administration of the 
Roman city.” 

The discovery of an aqueduct, which probably dates 
back to the time of King Solomon, is reported from 
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Jerusalem, and it is confidently anticipated that the 


further excavation of it will bring to light some ex- ° 


tremely interesting and valuable inscriptions. 


An act of disgraceful vandalism has been perpe- 
trated recently at Eston, by the smashing up and 
selling (for old metal) an ancient pre-Reformation bell, 
which had for centuries hung in the old church tower. 
This barbarous and deplorable act was done, it is said, 
at the instigation of the late vicar of Eston. As there 
seemed to be some doubt as to who really was respon- 
sible for this act of ignorance and folly, Mr. Stain- 
thorpe moved, at the last vestry meeting, that the late 
vicar be requested to furnish the vestry with all the 
information he possibly could respecting the destruction 
and sale of this bell. This was seconded and agreed 
to, and at present the Eston people (who are very 
indignant about this matter) are patiently waiting for 
areply. It is quite clear that the Eston parishioners 
are entitled to an explanation upon the following 
points from some one, viz. : (1) Who ordered the bell 
to be sold, and by what authority? (2) Who got the 
money for such sale, and what was the amount? (3) 
Where has the money gone to? It is deplorable to 
think that for the sake of gaining a few paltry pounds 
the only one relic of pre-Reformation times that the 
parish could boast of should have been cast into the 
melting-pot. 





Mbituarp. 


i 


CHARLES WARNE, F.S.A. 

The death has been announced at Brunswick Road, 
Brighton, of Charles Warne, the well-known an- 
tiquary, at the advanced age of 85. Mr. Warne was 
a Dorset man by birth, and lived there during the 
first fifty years of his life. Imbued with strong anti- 
quarian tastes, he devoted himself to exploring the 
ancient history of his county, and in this congenial 
work he spared neither time nor labour; and with 
the late Mr. Charles Hall, Mr. Sydenham, and Mr. 
Shipp, and Dr. Smart, he formed a small and zealous 
band who acted as pioneers in an archeological 
movement which has laid open for Dorsetshire and 
Dorset men many rich antiquarian treasures, and has 
dispelled as far as possible the clouds and mists that 
veiled its prehistoric annals. Mr, Warne himself 
opened many tumuli with which the county abounds, 
and was also most successful in tracing throughout its 
limits the Roman roads, and in investigating the 
footprints of its earliest inhabitants. In the course of 
these labours he formed a fine collection of early 


British, Saxon, and other antiquities, peculiarly rich 
in sepulchral urns; and these all have found their 
proper resting-place in the county museum at Dor- 
chester. His collections of coins were also large, and 
in those of Carausius and Allectus probably un- 
equalled. When the Great Western Railway was 
being carried into Dorset, Mr. Warne discovered that 
the line was planned to pass through, and so to 
utterly destroy, the Roman amphitheatre on the out- 
skirts of Dorchester, the finest example of its kind in 
the kingdom. Alarmed at this threatened destruction, 
he commenced an agitation, and appealed to Brunel, 
who was engineer-in-chief. Brunel at once took 
steps, be it said to his credit, to divert the line, and 
this ancient monument was spared to go down as a 
landmark to future generations. The Society of An- 
tiquaries on this occasion passed a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. Warne. In 1852 he removed from 
Dorsetshire to London, and thus came into contact 
with all the leading antiquaries of the day; in 1844 
he had joined the British Archzological Association, 
and in 1856 he was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. At both Societies, as long as health and 
strength remained, he was a regular attendant, and a 
constant contributor to their 7vansactions, as well as 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine and to other anti- 
quarian publications. In the Collectanea Antiqua, 
by Mr. Roach Smith, who was for so many years 
among his most valued friends, we find constant 
references to him and his labours ; and so, too, in Mr. 
Smith’s Retrospections, which also contains Notes of 
a Tour in France, made by them in 1854, transcribed 
from Mr. Warne’s diary, and illustrated by Mr. 
Smith. In 1865 Mr. Warne published his first work, 
Dorsetshire, tts Vestiges, Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and 
Danish, in which the ancient remains were care- 
fully classified; and as a companion work, he at 
the same time published ‘*A Map of Ancient 
Dorset,” in which these remains were noted down. 
In 1866 was published the Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, 
containing the researches of himself and others, 
and abounding with plates and woodcuts. In 1872 
followed his most important work, which has already 
taken rank as a standard authority, Ancient Dorset. 
This is the record of the labours and researches of a 
long life, and has accomplished for Dorset what Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare had previously done for Wilt- 
shire, and which should be done for all our counties. 
The work, a large folio, is profusely illustrated, and 
is further enriched by a well-written Ztroduction to 
the Primeval Ethnology of Dorset, by Dr. Wake 
Smart. -Mr. Warne’s love for his native county 
remained strong within him, and was his leading 
characteristic to the end. His old and lifelong 
friend, the Reverend William Barnes, the Dorset 
poet, preceded him but a few months to the grave, 
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and by the lives of these two of her sons Dorset 
has been well served, and by their deaths she loses 
much. 


[We also received a very interesting note from G. R., 
which, however, does not contain any facts beyond 
those mentioned in the above notice. } 


SS 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—>—__ 

Society of Antiquaries.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—April 23.—Dr. J. Evans, President, in the chair. — 
The President delivered his annual address, in which 
he drew special attention to the losses the Society had 
sustained by death during the past twelve months. 
He also commented on the part taken by the Society 
in the Domesday celebration, and the efforts made to 
avert the destruction of the south transept of St. 
Alban’s Abbey Church and the Roman baths at Bath. 

Archeological Institute.—April 22.—The Rev. 
Precentor Venables in the chair.—Mr. W. T. Watkin 
communicated a paper on Roman inscriptions found 
in Britain in 1886, Mr. J. Park Harrison read a 
paper on the discoveries of pre-Norman churches 
of unusual interest which have been made during 
the last few years under circumstances tending to 
show that numerous stone edifices of an early date 
exist in different parts of the country without 
any outward marks of their age. Mr. Harrison 
adduced as instances Deerhurst Church, converted 
several centuries ago into a manorial farmhouse ; 
Minster in Sheppey, and Iver in Bucks; in each of 
which examples the evidences of antiquity had been 
concealed from view by plastering or other material. 
The examples already known show, as Mr. Harrison 
observed, that the so-called Saxon style, presumably 
an imitation in stone of wooden buildings, and not 
uncommon in certain districts, belongs to the period 
following the edict of Canute, which ordered that the 
wooden churches burnt by his father or himself should 
be rebuilt in stone. In another paper Mr. Harrison 
mentioned that a celt of Chinese jade cut into quarters, 
and said to have been found in Nicaragua, supported 
the theory that contact existed between China and 
Central America, probably from the drifting of junks 
across the Pacific Ocean.-—Mr. Hilton exhibited some 
fine examples of jade from his own cabinet. 

Numismatic.—April 21.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair—Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited a tetra- 
drachm of Syracuse, similar to the one described in 
the British Museum Catalogue, No. 188, and with 
the signature of the engraver Evaenetus on both sides, 
on the obverse upon one of the dolphins, and on the 
reverse upon a tablet carried by the flying Nike.— 
Mr. Webster exhibited an angel of the first coinage of 
Henry VII. ; also a Greek imperial coin of the town 
of Baris in Pisidia, struck in the reign of Gordian IIL, 
with a figure of Hermes seated, holding a caduceus, 
on the reverse ; also a small brass coin of Trajan with 
busts face to face of Plotina and Marciana on the 


reverse, and the legend PLOTINA ET MARCIANA AVG. 
This piece was countermarked with a capricorn, and 
is attributed to the colony of Parium, in Mysia.— 
Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a half-crown of Charles I., 
probably a variety of the so-called ‘ Blacksmith” 
money struck in Ireland.—Mr. C. H. Nash exhibited 
a cast of a pattern halfpenny of Elizabeth, a counter- 
feit half-crown of William and Mary, and other false 
coins.— Mr. C. F. Keary read a paper on the earliest 
Scandinavian coinages, being a translation of a paper 
on the subject by Dr. Hans Hildebrand, of Stock- 
holm, with some additional remarks by the translator. 
The most important part of the paper consisted of 
the description of certain coins, or ornaments in 
imitation of coins, which have been lately dug up on 
the island of Bjérko, in Sweden. This island is un- 
doubtedly identical with the Birca mentioned by 
Rimbertus in his life of St. Anscar, and by some other 
writers of the ninth century. Most of the pieces 
found at Bjérko can be shown to be copied from 
Carlovingian coins of Dorstet on the Waal (the great 
emporium of Northern Europe), which were current 
at the time of Anscar’s first visit to Birca. 

Zoological.—April 19.—Mr. O. Salvin, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary called attention to a set of 
photographs representing the principal objects of 
natural history collected by the celebrated traveller 
Prejevalsky, during his expeditions into Central Asia, 
and to an accompanying catalogue of them.—Mr. T. 
D. A. Cockerell exhibited and made remarks on some 
specimens of rare British slugs taken at Isleworth, 
Middlesex.—Mr. J. Bland Sutton exhibited and com- 
mented on some specimens of diseased structures taken 
from mammals that had died in the Society’s gardens. 
—Papers were read: by Mr. J. B. Sutton, on the 
singular armglands met with in various species of the 
family Lemuride,—by Mr. F. E. Beddard, on the 
anatomy of earthworms. 

New Shakspere.—April 22.—Mr. J. C. Collins 
in the chair.—A paper by Herr Otto Schlapp ‘‘On 
Shakspere’s Metaphors” was read by Dr. Furnivall. 

Historical.—April 20.—Mr C. A. Fyffe, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. J. S. Stuart Glennie read a paper 
*©On the White Races, the Founders of the First 
Civilizations.” 

Folk-Lore.—April 22.—Mr. Gomme, Director, 
in the chair.—The Director submitted to the meetin 
his draft of the first two sections of the propose 
Handbook to Folk-lore. The first section deals with 
the question of ‘* What folk-lore is.” Stating the con- 
ditions of human life which would give rise to religious 
belief, to customs, and to traditions, it was then pointed 
out that folk-lore began to be recognised when it had 
been found by observation that there exists or existed 
among the least cultured of the inhabitants of all the 
countries of modern Europe a vast body of curious 
beliefs, customs, and story-narratives, which are 
handed down by tradition from generation to gencra- 
tion. These are not supported or recognised by the 
prevailing religion, nor by the established law, nor by 
the recorded history of the several countries, but are 
essentially the property of the unlearned and least 
advanced portion of the community. It was then 
pointed out that to this traditional sanctity for belief, 
custom, and tradition was added a continually grow- 
ing mass of folk-lore, arising from the explanation by 
the uncultured parts of a community of newly ob- 
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served phenomena. The difference between savage 
custom and folk-lore was then dwelt upon, and the 
necessity of studying savage custom in order to explain 
folk-lore was pointed out. Finally it was suggested 
that folk-lore is often the only possible means of pene- 
trating to the prehistoric past of European nations, 
and it is certainly the only means of tracing out 
many of the landmarks in the mental development of 
man. From the various considerations which had 
been advanced it was then concluded that the definition 
of the science of folk-lore, as the Society will in future 
study it, might be taken to be as follows, ‘‘ the com- 
parison and identification of the survival of archaic 
beliefs, customs, and traditions in modern ages.” The 
next section dealt with the first group of superstitions, 
namely, those connected with great natural objects, 
and a code of questions was given after the introduc- 
tory portion. The object of the handbook is not only 
to supply collectors with suggestions as to what is 
required from them, but to form some scientific guide 
to the student of folk-lore in the work of classification 
and comparison.—Mr. Clodd, Mr. S. Hartland, Miss 
Porter, the Hon. J. Abercromby, Mr. Foster, and 
a. Seen took part in discussing Mr. Gomme’s 
work. 

Hellenic.—April 21.—Mr. S. Colvin, V.P., in the 
chair.—Professor P. Gardner read a paper, by Mr. 
W. R. Paton, ‘On Tombs in the Neighbourhood of 
Halicarnassus.” Mr. Newton in his ‘‘ Travels and 
Discoveries” described the acropolis of Assarlik, 
between Myndus and Halicarnassus, and identified 
it with the ancient Souagela. The tombs described 
by Mr. Paton are on the ridge facing the acropolis ‘to 
the south-east, the most conspicuous being two large 
tumuli on a saddle between two rocky eminences. 
Both are of the well-known beehive form, with an 
avenue or dromos leading into them, the whole struc- 
ture being surrounded by a circular wall. In the first 
tomb were found fragments of pottery and of iron 
weapons ; in the second fragments of a cinerary vase, 
of a thin curved plate of bronze nailed to wood, gold 
spiral ornaments, and fragments of iron weapons. To 
the south-west of these two tumuli were a series of 
circular and rectangular enclosures formed by single 
courses of polygonal stones. In and about these 
enclosures, which were evidently the remains of tumuli, 
were found fragments of sarcophagi and of pottery, 
bronze fibulz, gold ornaments, and fragments of iron 
weapons. On all the fragments, with one exception, 
which bore trace of painted ornament, there was no 
trace of any but geometric design. The forms of the 
vases did not show the variety and peculiarity of the 
early island types. The fibulz were all of one pattern. 
The weapons were exclusively of iron. The bodies 
had in all cases been burnt. Besides other tombs and 
enclosures in the neighbourhood, Mr. Paton found one 
remarkable tomb of beautiful masonry, which, from 
its magnificence and conspicuous position on the top 
of a hill, he was inclined to regard as the tomb of one 
of those Carian princes who are mentioned in the 
Attic tribute lists. It was, at any rate, of later date 
than the Assarlik tumuli, and showed that the same 
style of sepulchral architecture long survived among 
the people of this district. In conclusion Mr. Paton 
argued against Mr. Newton’s identification of Assarlik 
with Souagela, and thought it was more probably in 
the territory of Termera.—Mr. A. J. Evans dwelt 





upon the resemblance in general plan of these tombs, 
with their avenue, domed chamber, and outer circle, 
to tombs found in all parts of Europe, from New 
Grange in Ireland to Mycenz. The ornament also 
recalled Mycenz. The presence of iron and the 
ornament on some of the vases pointed, however, to a 
later date-—Mr. W. Leaf read a paper on the trial 
scene in the eighteenth book of the Jad. He held 
in the first place that there were two distinct scenes, 
one in the market-place, one in the court of the 
yépovrec summoned at the instance of the icrwp. 
The matter in dispute clearly concerned the blood- 
price of a man that had been slain, but the question 
was not merely whether the price had been paid or 
not—a meaning which (even if it were appropriate on 
other grounds) the words would not bear—but rather 
whether the compensation for blood should be 
accepted or not. Instead of assisting at a mere 
squabble about the payment of a price, the State was 
here seen in its corporate capacity engaged in the 
actual creation of criminal law. In tracing the deve- 
lopment from the original blood-feud to more advanced 
methods of atonement for bloodshed, Mr. Leaf argued 
that Homeric society stood at the transition from the 
middle stage, exile for homicide, to the third, payment 
of a blood-price. After references to Roman law, Mr. 
Leaf pointed out that the trial in the Eumenides of 
“Eschylus was exactly parallel, both in subject-matter 
and in method of procedure, with this trial scene in 
Homer. Both might be taken to represent the oldest 
mode of procedure known to us in European law. In 
conclusion Mr. Leaf referred by way of illustration to 
Icelandic usage, as exemplified by a scene in the well- 
known story of Burnt Nja/.—In the discussion which 
followed Professor F. Pollock, while expressing general 
agreement with Mr, Leaf’s interpretation of the passage, 
doubted whether the transition from one stage of 
criminal procedure to another was as sharply defined 
as Mr. Leaf seemed to imply.—Mr. Leaf exhibited 
photographs of a new “ prehistoric house” recently 
discovered at Mycenz. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.— April 20.— 
Alderman Cail in the chair. Mr. David Reid read 
a paper on “‘ Notes on the Communion Plate of St. 
John’s Church, Newcastle,” the plate being exhibited 
to the meeting; and Mr. J. P. Gibson read a paper 
on ‘Notes on the Bells of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hexham.” Mr. Maberly Phillips read a paper on 
‘*The Meeting House for Protestant Dissenters at 
Horsley-on-Tyne, and Some Account of its Founders.” 
In the course of his remarks he said: The notable 
Act of Uniformity that became law upon August 24th, 
1662, spread consternation throughout the whole 
county of Northumberland, as well as in the town of 
Newcastle, for at the same time as Hamond, Durant, 
and Lever resigned their holdings in the town, some 
forty other livings were left vacant throughout the 
country. Many of those so retiring started conven- 
ticles in or near their own houses, where they gathered 
together their friends and followers. Among this 
number was the Rev. Thomas Trewrent, who, upon 
the date I have named, quitted the pretty rectory 
adjoining the ancient church at Ovingham. Dr. 
Calamy, who is ore of our great authorities upon the 
ejected ministets of 1662, says of Mr. Trewrent: 
‘* He continued preaching at Ovingham after he was 
ejected, and by his moderation and prudent carriage 
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gained much even upon his enemies. He preached 
afterwards at Harrow-on-the-Hill, in this county, 
where he had a meeting-place. There he continued 
the exercise of his ministry till God called him to his 
rest in the year 1767.” There can be no doubt that 
it was to Harrow-on-the-Hill that Trewrent removed, 
and that there he ended his days. The Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662 was followed in 1664 by the Con- 
venticle Act, which made it a criminal offence to attend 
any dissenting place of worship; but we have every 
reason to believe that the passing of this Act did not 
silence the ejected vicar, and that it was some time 
during this period that he, as well as preaching at 
Harrow Hill, held secret services in the house of some 
friend at Horsley, for there are still many in the dis- 
trict who tell you, ‘‘ My grandfather told me that his 
gratidfather told him that the early congregation at 
Horsley used to gather at night, the members coming 
masked from great distances.” In the year 1672, 
King Charles II. granted his licenses to tender con- 
sciences, and enacted that upon application a person 
could obtain a license to preach, licenses being also 
granted for houses, rooms, barns, or buildings to be 
used for preaching therein. Many of the ejected 
ministers availed themselves of the offer. There 
has been recently discovered at the Record Office, 
London, the domestic entry book of Charles II., con- 
taining a list of the licenses granted, and by it we find 
that on June 29th ‘‘ Thomas Truren” had a license 
granted to be a Congregational teacher in his house 
in the parish of Ovingham, and that his house was 
licensed as a place where preaching might be held. 
(Harrow Hill and Horsley are both in the parish of 
Ovingham.) The licenses we have referred to were 
very soon withdrawn, and the old laws again put in 
full force against the Nonconformists. We can only 
presume that Trewrent kept on his old way until 


death ended his earthly mission at Harrow Hill in- 


1676. The tradition is that he was interred in the 
garden adjoining the chapel, which is very likely, as 
he would most probably stand excommunicated ; and 
we know that about that date Durant, the ejected 
minister from All Saints, was buried in the garden of 
his house in Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. Burial in 
Bolam Churchyard was also refused by Mr. Foster, 
the vicar, to Mrs. Bavington, of Harnham, because 
she was excommunicated. This George Foster was 
ejected by the rebels in 1646, and severely fined for 
not giving uphis living. It is said that he was pulled 
out of his pulpit by the blacksmith, and he was fre- 
quently dragooned and plundered of his corn. 
Veitch, one of the ejected Scotch ministers, also lived 
at Harnham Hall, under the name of “Johnson.” 
In the year 1682, we again catch the history of 
Horsley, never afterwards to lose it, for.in that year 
the Rev. Robert Blunt took the reins of office. He 
was an ejected minister, and had been ‘‘ presented” 
by the Archdeacon of Durham, and excommunicated. 
He had continued preaching to poor people in the 
night, and in 1682 he settled with a congregation at 
Horsley, where he continued till his death. The 
question of information against those who did not 
conform would depend very much on the temper of 
the vicar and churchwardens, but a list of offences for 
which many parishioners were ‘‘ presented” in the 
diocese of Durham between 1665 and 1669 may give 
a good idea of the questions the vicar and wardens 


would have to answer. They ran as follows: Plough- 
ing on jEaster Day ; suffering one of his servants to 
carry whins on the King’s birthday ; being a Noncon- 
formist ; not uncovering his head when he went into 
church ; absenting from church; for being married 
after the Quaker fashion ; working with a person who 
stood excommunicated ; for not receiving the sacra- 
ment; for being a scold and breeding disorder 
amongst her neighbours ; for entertaining a Romish 
priest ; for not paying cess towards the repairs of the 
church, and throwing scalding water in the face of the 
churchwardens ; burying their dead in a garden and 
refusing to bring them for Christian burial ; not bap- 
tizing their children. At a time when most people 
believed in witches and bewitching, and when such a 
magnate as a Newcastle magistrate could send to 
Scotland for a witch-trier, who upon his arrival tried 
the poor wretches by running pins into their bodies, 
and condemned a number, who were duly hanged, 
we can easily imagine that the sudden or untimely 
death of anyone known to be an active persecutor of 
those not conforming might deter many a church- 
warden in his duty as by law prescribed, and several 
cases of this nature would be known at Ovingham. 
Among others, the awful death of Mr. Bell, vicar of 
Longhorsley, was naturally much talked of through 
the country-side. He had taken an active part 
against the Nonconformists, and, returning home 
from Newcastle one night, he stopped to drink with 
the curate at Ponteland, and on leaving there after 
dark he mistook his way, and was not heard of for 
two days, when he was found in the river Pont stand- 
ing upright and frozen to death, firmly embedded in 
the ice. The ministrations of Mr. Blunt, commencing 
in 1682, lasted until the law against Nonconformists 
became less stringent, for it was not until February 
13th, 1715, that he found a quiet resting-place in the 
churchyard of Ovingham, at the advanced age of 92. 
Unfortunately, we can tell little of the doings at the 
Horsley meeting-house during that long period. The 
various political changes would of course be keenly 
watched, and while many a crowned head had passed 
away the old minister had survived. Born in 1624, 
in the closing years of James I., he saw the eventful 
reigns of Charles I., the Commonwealth, Charles II., 
James II., William and Mary, and was a loyal subject 
for two years of George I., a period unparalleled in 
the religious history of our country. During the 
greater part of Mr. Blunt’s life the length of his 
sermons would doubtless be measured by the hour- 
glass, and judging from the services that were held in 
Cromwell’s time it would take a pretty large glass to 
be very frequently turned ere the morning service 
came toanend. From Marsden’s History of Puritans 
I extract the following, which may make us thankful 
for the days in which we live. The manner of Crom- 
well’s chaplain was as follows: ‘‘ He begun at nine 
o’clock with prayer of a quarter of an hour, read and 
expounded the Scripture for about three quarters of 
an hour, prayed an hour, preached another, then 
prayed half an hour, and the people then sang about 
a quarter of an hour, during which he retired and 
took a little refreshment; he then came into the 
pulpit again, prayed an hour more, preached another 
hour, and then with a prayer of half an hour con- 
cluded the service.” But we may presume things 
quieted down ere Blunt finished his course, as the 
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church books of All Saints’, Newcastle, show in 1640 
the purchase of ‘‘an hour and a half glass,” but in 
1706 the officials invested in one of only ‘20 
minutes.” We are informed that Mr. James Atkinson 
became Mr. Blunt’s colleague just before his death, 
that the congregation then consisted of 250, and that 
upon the death of Mr. Blunt, Mr. Atkinson was duly 
appointed the minister of the Horsley Church. From 
their earliest deed it would appear that in November, 
1721, the chapel and minister’s house were made over 
to James Atkinson, Horsley; Luke Bell, Newburn 
Hall; John Forster, Lemington; Robert Humble, 
Ryton ; Stephen Eltringham, Hall Yards, yeoman ; 
and Thomas Ornsby, Stella Pathhead, yeoman. It is 
stated to be for the use of Protestant dissenters, and 
it would undoubtedly be some time during Mr. Blunt’s 
ministry that the chapel was built, but most unfor- 
tunately we cannot fix the exact date of its erection. 
It is a plain substantial building, devoid of any archi- 
tectural beauty. There is a sun-dial on the front wall, 
which appears to date from the building of the 
chapel. The residence of the minister, is at the side 
of the chapel, but evidently of much earlier date. 
Blending tradition with the various historical data 
that I have gathered, there is little doubt that the 
early meetings were held at night in the attic of the 
house, which ran the whole length of the building. 
Access was obtained through a small trap-door by 
means of a step-ladder. 

Cambridge Philological Society.—-March 3.— 
Dr. Jackson, President, in the chair.—Mr. Verrall read 
notes upon the following passages of Propertius : 

(1) iii. (iv.) 18 (31-34). 

At tibi, nauta pias hominum qui trajicis umbras, 
huc anime portent corpus inane tue, 
ua Siculz uictor telluris Claudius et qua 
zesar ab humana cessit in astra uia. 
The writer defended this (MS.) reading of these lines 
with the rendering, ‘‘ But, O thou, who art voyaging 
to the ghosts of the good ” (z.¢., the dead Marcellus), 
“‘hither let them bring the body which contains thy 
noble spirit no more, along that way by which Clau- 
dius passed to glory from the conquest of Sicily, and 
Czesar from the conquest of the world ”"—/rajicis 
umbras; of. tbimus Afros, Virg., Ecl. i. 69, and 
Prop. ii. 32, 5-6; uc, to Rome; gua via, the Appia, 
the road of triumph, 33-34: the clauses are elliptical, 
the full form being ‘qua uia Claudius uictor Siculz 
telluris cessit in astra et qua Ceesar uictor ab humana 
tellure cessit in astra.” Cf. Virgil’s uzctor ab Oech- 
alia: ‘humana tellus” is a bold phrase for ‘‘ the 
world ” in antithesis to ‘ Sicula tellus,” 

(2) iv. (v.) 10, 90-91. 

“‘nube,” ait, ‘‘ et regni scande cubile mei,” 

dixit et ingestis comitum superobruit armis. 
Apparently the shields are regarded in some way as a 
cubile, and the same idea seems to be implied in 2d. 62, 
‘*uestra meus molliet arma torus.” Perhaps it was a 
legendary tradition that the Sabines used their shields 
as couches. (See note in Ramsay’s Se/ections, where 
a similar view is suggested.) 

(3) iv. (v.) 10, 21-22. 

picta neque inducto ry ry parma pyropo : 

prabebant czsi baltea lenta boues. 
Translate :~ ‘‘ his’ targe was bright with paint, and 
not with enamel of pyropus; for tough strips of 


leather (to make it of) he had but to slay his oxen ;” 
picta, the emphasis on this word is of course im- 
portant ; dalfea, not ‘‘sword-belts” of which Ro- 
mulus (the description is throughout in the singular) 
would have but one, but strips of leather arranged 
concentrically or spirally. This use so far influenced 
the meaning of the word that a spiral line could be 
called da/tez, as in the phrase daltet puluinorum for 
the volutes of the Ionic capital—The President com- 
municated an emendation of Zudem. Eth. vii. 14 § § 
(1247 a 10). 

Philological Society.—March 18.—Dr. Henry 
Sweet in the chair.—Prof. Skeat read a paper on 
**English Etymologies.” He noticed the appearance 
of Colonel Yule’s excellent Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Words, which contained many etymologies of com- 
mon interest. He mentioned, by way of example, 


those which are not in the Professor’s own Ztymo- 
logical re 


Correspondence. 
ee 
SHEFFIELD CASTLE, TUTBURY. 
[Ante, p. 203.] 


Upon reading Mr. Brailsford’s interesting com- 
munication upon “ Bess of Hardwick,” in the current 
number of the Amtiguary, I was much surprised at 
his giving Tutbury Castle the name of Sheffield Castle, 
Tutbury. 

I was a resident at Tutbury for some months many 
years ago, and never heard its castle called by the 
name of Sheffield, nor have I seen it thus mentioned 
in any historical work upon the town and neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. Brailsford says, further, that ‘no trace now 
exists of it.” 

I beg, therefore, to enclose a pencil sketch of the 
ruins as they existed in the year 1845, which I have 
frequently ascended to look at the view, into eight or 
nine counties, which their high position commands. 

C. LEESON PRINCE. 


WANT AS NAME FOR MOLE. 
[Ante, p. 152.] 


I see the “want” is stated to bea name for the 
mole that zs probably now forgotten. 

So far from this being the case, it is the common 
name for the mole in Somerset and Devon. 

By some it is pronounced similarly to ‘‘ want” = 
desire ; but I think the usual vernacular pronunciation 
would rhyme it with ‘‘ pant.” 

In this. locality the word ‘‘emmet” is pronounced 
“ yammet,” and is the common name for the ant. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. W. ADAIR, Colonel, 

Heatherton Park, 

Wellington, Somerset. 
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The History of the Ancient Town and Borough of 
Newbury in the County of Berks. By WALTER 
Money, F.S.A. (Oxford and London: Parker 
and Co., 1887.) 8vo., pp. xxiii, 595. 

The ‘‘new burgh” is a very interesting type of a 
municipal town. It grew up independently of the 
manor, and, so far as is known, independently of the 
help of any central or great personal authority. It is 
not mentioned in Domesday at all; it is said to bea 
borough by prescription dating from very early times, 
though the first charter known is one of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1596, which, however, recites previous 
charters. In all these facts we have clearly much that 
will serve to illustrate the upgrowth of borough com- 
munities in England, and the volume before us, 
carefully and elaborately compiled by one who has 
made Newbury his study for many years, forms an 
indispensable guide in any such study. Mr. Money is 
exact and careful in his methods, uses original docu 
ments always, supplies excellent maps—a very 
important feature of this volume—and affords every 
possible information upon the history of the town he 
has written. Not often do we get such a mass of 
information so carefully compiled and so well grouped. 
There is no possible ground upon which to quarrel 
with Mr. Money ; for if we do not quite agree with his 
method of treatment—and that is actually the case— 
we are bound to admit that he has done nothing to 
spoil his own system of workmanship, but has pro- 
duced as perfect a record of the facts of Newbury 
history as one could well wish. ; 

Mr. Money's system is to divide the subject into 
centuries, after giving a very careful and interesting 
account of early Roman and Saxon times at Newbury. 
Each century of history, again, is subdivided into ‘‘ the 
manorial history” and “incidents connected with 
Newbury.” Thus all confusion and uncertainty is 
avoided, and the student passes on from stage to 
stage with every facility. 

The locality near which the Newburgh arose is the 
site of numerous hill-forts and earthworks, indicating 
the occupation of the Celtic tribes. The Romans 
passed through this district; their station of Spinz 
between Cirencester and Silchester being most probably 
identical with the existing village of Speen, about a 
mile from Newbury. This station, in fact, was themeet- 
ing-point of the two main western roads coming from 
Gloucester and Bath; and Mr. Money significantly 
points out that the main street of Newbury stands on 
a compact stratum of gravel several feet thick, which 
may well have been brought there to form the basis 
of the Roman via. But Newbury did not clearly 
arise until much later times. Destroying Spinz and 
cultivating the neighbouring lands, the Saxons did 
not create much commercial activity, and it was un- 
questionably commerce which caused Newbury to 
spring into existence. Situated on a fordway of the 
Kennet, at the junction of the great roadways, the 
town grew into importance from its suitability for the 

urposes of commerce and trade. From this point in 

its history, thus clearly established by the acute and, 


we think, accurate observations of Mr. Money, the 
town of Newbury grows steadily into prominence, 
and becomes connected with the best traditions of 
English medizval pes and success. The map 
of Newbury in 1768, which is prefixed to the volume, 
is an excellent guide to the minor points of the history 
of Newbury. At right angles to the road from Bath 
and Bristol to London, is the road to Winchester. 
Along these roads the town has grown, and there can 
be little doubt that it is to them that it owes its 
origin. Mr. Money has enriched an admirable book 
by adding a very full and compact index. 





Popular County Histories: a History of Berkshire, 
By Lieut.-CoLoNeL Cooper Kine, F.G.S. 
(London : Stock, 1887.) 8vo., pp. viii, 294. 

In the hands of Colonel Cooper King, the history 
of Berkshire is treated in a satisfactory fashion. 
Limited as he necessarily was by the plan of the 
particular scheme for which he wrote, he has yet 
contrived to tell us more about Berkshire than is to 
be gathered from any other book of the same size. 
He has avoided the faults of his predecessor in the 
present series, and has adopted—we do not say fol- 
lowed, because there is much evidence of independent 
thought in Colonel Cooper King’s work—he has 
adopted the same kind of plan as Mr. Rye in his 
Norfolk. We thus read about Berkshire as a whole; 
we get a definite notion of the county geographically 
and historically ; we proceed from one stage to another 
of its history, not too much hampered by a severe 
system of chronology, but guided by the main events 
of its history, which, following in natural sequence, 
give a clear conception to the mind of the progress of 
events from a prehistoric past to modern life. This 
is in one sense giving the book before us the very 
highest praise that could be accorded to a county 
history, and the only modification which we feel in- 
clined to introduce is that the plan of the series does 
not allow an extension of some portions of inquiry 
which deserve and require further elucidation. 

Colonel Cooper King makes the really strong point 
of his work the military history of the county, and 
here we feel that his guidance is of real value, not 
only for its general interest, but foritsscientific interest. 
A soldier and scholar himself, he gives to students the 
result of much careful investigation, which perhaps 
could only have been accomplished by some one 
similarly equipped for his task. Colonel Cooper King 
has, in his chapters on the Celts and the Belge, given 
an admirable exposition of the scattered facts attend- 
ing this period of British history, and we congratulate 
him heartily upon his rare feat, because there are few 
who touch upon this thorny subject who can produce 
at one and the same time so readable and so generally 
admissible an account. We demur, however, to the 
theory that the Belgze were a Teutonic people (p. 14). 
There is much to be said for this, we know full well ; 
but there is much more to be said against it, and 
Colonel Cooper King himself suggests some of this 
evidence at p. 35. 

In later times Colonel Cooper King is very success- 
ful in the military section of Berkshire history, and 
his account of the growth and demolition of the castles 
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is graphic and true. The civil wars, of course, find a 
place, and the Berkshire families took the sides both of 
King and Parliament. They were foremost, too, in 
the rising against James II., and Berkshire men may 
well be pleased to dwell upon these events, and to 
carry them on to the time when the Berkshire regi- 
ment stood face to face with death at Maiwund, and 
died with the same sturdy spirit and unflinching 
bravery which their ancestors showed when they had 
to die for the cause of their country. 

Colonel Cooper King is not successful with the civil 
history of Berkshire. In short, he says very little 
about it. The corporate capacity of the shire is never 
once brought to the front, and the many splendid 
examples of Saxon meeting-places of the moot, notably 
the famous one at Cuckhamsley Low, are altogether 
ignored. Folk-lore, too, is included in a chapter 
dealing with the modern life of the country! One 
further defect we must note, and this is a literary 
matter, viz., the absence of proper references to 
quotations. It is worse than useless to be referred to 
“E, A. Freeman,” ‘* Hume,” ‘* Godwin,” and 
‘*Lysons.” These faults excepted, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this History of Berkshire will 
prove a distinct gain to local research. 





The Rosicrucians ; their Rites and Mysteries. Third 
edition. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, (London: 
Nimmo, 1887). 8vo., 2 vols, 

We are not quite sure why these volumes were 
written: we are entirely in the dark as to why they 
were published. It is, we believe, a dictum of folk- 
lorists that the human mind long retains the capacity 
for creating superstitious beliefs and fancies after the 
introduction of science into the cultivated portion of 
the community has driven such beliefs and fancies 
to the outskirts of the land. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Jennings is still in this folk-loric state of 
mind. He gravely suggests that as the name of the 
Prince of Wales, Albert, is unlucky, meaning white, 
when his Royal Highness ascends the throne he should 
discard this name! All sorts of superstitions and 
myths are compared and explained, on a principle en- 
tirely one of Mr. Jennings’s own creating, and he 
apparently believes implicitly in every tale related by 
any authority at any time. It is curious that the date 
of the volume is the year of grace 1887. 





The Trade-Signs of Essex: a Popular Account of the 
Origin and Meaning of the Public-house and other 
Signs now or formerly found in the County of 
Essex. By MILLER CHRISTY. (Chelmsford and 
London: Edmund Durant, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xii, 
184. 

In the side-walks of antiquarian study we are quite 
sure that few subjects are more interesting than that 
treated of in this book, and we have something more 
than a suspicion that if examined locally by good local 
antiquaries, trade signs would yield some information in 
a wider sphere of inquiry than local archeology. Al- 
ready Derbyshire and Devonshire signs have been 
examined and recorded, and we are glad that an eastern 


county has so ably followed suit. Mr. Christy has 
done his work well, and affords us information from 
very widely-spread sources of heraldic signs, mam- 
malian signs, ornithological signs, piscatory, insect, 
and reptilian signs, botanical signs, human signs, 
nautical signs, astronomical signs, besides other mis- 
cellaneous signs which do not fall under these classifi- 
cations. Very picturesque is this life that he draws, 
and very quaint are the humours which surround it. 
Many hints are recorded by Mr. Christy as to signs 
which might be considered peculiar to Essex, and as 
to those not represented in the county ; and this is a 
phase of the subject which we should like to see further 
extended. Have Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Essex 
anything in common in their signs? Have they any 
signs peculiarly their own? We cannot agree with all 
Mr. Christy’s attempted explanations, and think he is 
oftentimes applying the ideas of modern days to the 
facts of bygone times ; but we most cordially wel- 
come his interesting and painstaking account of a 
fascinating subject. 





Index to Bye-gones. Vols. 1 to 7. Compiled by G. H. 
BRIERLEY. (Oswestry and Wrexham: Wood- 
hall, Minshull and Co., 1887). 4to., pp. xlv. 

For this book every true student ought to be 
thoroughly grateful, whether they possess Bye-gones 
ornot. Itisarecord of good and systematic local re- 
search which comes out all the more strongly now that 
it is gathered into an index. We wish other publica- 
tions of similar nature to Aye-gones would follow this 
excellent example. 





Illustrations of Old Ipswich. Parts 11. and III. By 
— GLYDE, (Ipswich: Glyde.) No date, 
olio. 


Two more parts of this in every way praiseworthy 
undertaking have duly reached us, They deal with 
‘*the ancient house and its historical associations.” 
The two engravings are the exterior of the ancient 
house and the oak dining-room, and both are very 
excellent specimens of the process of photogravure 
from capital drawings. As the letterpress accompany- 
ing the engravings says, ‘‘ It would be difficult to find 
a house belonging to a private individual, and never 
inhabited by one beyond the rank of squire, which 
possesses so many attractions to the artistic eye as ‘ The 
Ancient House,’ in the Butter Market, Ipswich.” 
Long known as ‘‘ Sparrowe’s House,” from the family 
who lived there for three centuries, some of the rooms 
took their present form when Shakespeare was only 
three years old, and various parts of the Louse are o 
older date. We congratulate Ipswich that her citizens 
have not yet done away with this fine specimen of 
town architecture, as they are doing away with all 
that is worth keeping historically in London ; and we 
congratulate her also that she possesses so spirited a 
publisher as Mr. Glyde, who issues these interesting 
and very valuable drawings for the rest of England to 
enjoy. Alike in taste, execution, and object, the 
work is commendable in the extreme, and our readers 
will do well to earnestly support it. 
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Note.—A// Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to.; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—-103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6¢d.—104, care of Manager. 

Bookplates (armorial), would exchange duplicates 
5 geeaaaaa alae Upper Clifton, Montenotte, 

ork, 

Herald and Genealogist, 8 vols. ; Marriage Licences, 
Westminster, 1558-1699 ; do. Vicar-General, 1660-79, 
and Faculty Office of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1543-1869; Tlarl. Soc., 2 vols.; Cox. Magna 
Britannia, 1738, 6 vols., 4to. ; Walpole’s Engravers, 
1794.—Charles L. Bell, Chesterton Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

Manuscript Journal of His Majesty’s Ship Ocean, 
1780-82 (names mentioned—Digby, Drake, Hood, 
Elliot, and others), 18s. Manuscript Journals of His 
Majesty’s Ships A/a/ta and Defence. Society of Royal 
Kentish Bowmen, 1785; manuscript list of members, 


4s. Vinegar Bible, 1716-17, 2vols., large paper copy, 
yos. Bible, 1612, and black-letter Common Prayer 
bound with it, 15s. Thomas’s Handbook to Public 
Records, 7s. 6¢.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, 
Salop. : 

Autographs: A large Album containing 225 genuine 
Autographs and Letters of great rarity and value, in- 
cluding Royalty (3); Prime Ministers (4)—Peel, 
Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone; Archbishops, 
Bishops, celebrated Literary Characters, Judges, 
Generals, eminent Statesmen, Musicians, Artists, 
etc., £3. A collection of over 500 Letters and 
Papers extending over the last 150 years, many of 
great interest, and containing many valuable Auto- 
graphs ; a large number being Letters of the Nobility, 
and others by Literary Characters well known to 
Antiquarians and the reading public, £1. A fine old 
Black-letter Breeches Bible, dated 1583, including 
the Apocrypha. Two right profitable Concordances, 
the whole Booke of Psalmes in English Meeter with 
music, and Book of Common Prayer (this slightly de- 
fective), ruled with red margins by hand, in original 
binding, £1 10s.—Address T. M. Dilworth, 4, Irwell 
Park, Eccles, Manchester. 

A Mortar (ornamented) made of bell-metal, dated 
1732, weighing about 2 cwt. Splendid tone; suit- 
able for gong. What offers ?—May be seen at Donald 
and Co., Chemists, Cross, Chester. , 

Several Old Swords, Pistols, Halberds, Shield, 
Chain Armour, and a few other articles. —S., 34, Carol- 
gate, Retford. . 

Old English Grandfather’s Clock, Marqueterie 
work, very fine. Carved Oak Chest. Carved Corner 
Cupboard ; Plain Oak Settle, and a few other pieces. 
Also a fine painting of the Peckham Family, Chiches- 
ter.—Particulars from S., Carolgate, Retferd. 

Curious old Spanish Pistol, all steel, two barrels, 
flint locks, fitted with clasp knife, scimetar shape, 
perfect.—2a, care of Manager. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 
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Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation), S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Kemble’s Saxons in England, at low price. Also 
cheap books on Archxology.—Parsons, 7, Preston 
Road, Brighton. 

Cannon’s Historical Records 42nd Highlanders. 
Hutchinson, Massachusetts.—150, care of Manager. 

Books relating to County Families of Dumbar- 
tonshire before the 1715 Rebellion.—1a, care of 
Manager, 
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